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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Eclectic School Readings Series 
Wood’s The Children’s First Story BooK - 25c. 


For First Reader Grade 


These stories relate to the children’s occupations and games, and to 
the familiar sights of both city and country. They carry the pupil 
through the changing seasons of the year, beginning with the Fall. 
The reading matter s simple, and the illustrations numerous and 


beautiful. 
Bakewell’s True Fairy Stories - - 35e. 


For Second Reader Grade 


Each of these stories illustrates an important truth. While inter- 
esting in subject and pleasing in style, they teach lessons of patience, 
of obedience, of courage, and of fidelity to every duty. They are 
largely cast in the form of dialogue, and are attractively illustrated. 


Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends - ~- 50c, 
For Third Reader Grade 


The stories in this book are about animals and birds familiar to 
children. They are simple in their manner of presentation and most 
sympathetic in treatment. The many pictures, drawn by the author, 
are vividly illustrative of the incidents described. 

- 60c. 


Pitman’s Stories of Old France - 
For Sixth Reader Grade 


This book presents charming stories of the most sa'ient characters 
and events of old France, written with the utmost fidelity to truth, and 
at the same time clothed with romantic interest. The illustrations in- 
clude masterpieces of French art, and photographic views of the scenes 
of many of the stories. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 











LIPPINCOTTS “« 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH 
£x-Commissioner of Schools of Puerto Rico. 


Vol. I. Thinking and Learning to Think. By Dr. 
N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 
351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 


Vol. II. Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History. 
By Dr. Isaac SHARPLESS, President of Haverford Col- 
lege. 385 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25, net. 


Vol. II. History of Education. By E. L. Kemp, 
A.M., Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East 
—e Pa. 400 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 
net. 


OTHER PEDAGOGICAL WORKS 


Principles and Methods of Teaching. By Cuartes 
Boyer, Pu.D., Professor of Pedagogics in the Key- 
stone State Normal School at Kutztown, Pa. A Manual 
for Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the teachers of 
all grades. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Wickersham’s School Economy. A Treatise on the 
Preparation, Organization, Employments, Government, 
and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. Cloth. $1.08. 


Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, or that part 
of the tions | of Education which treats of the Nature 
of the Several Branches of Knowledge and the Methods 
Ss aaa them according to that Nature. 12mo. Cloth. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 





The Story of the Philippines 


By ADELINE KNAPP. Fully illustrated from photo- 
Cloth, 295 pages. 
ready.) World and its People Series. Vol. XI. 


graphs and drawings. 


Accurate Interesting Authoritative 


Recent and extensive travels through the Philippine Islands, acquaintance 
with.both Filipinos and Americans there, and careful research among doc- 
urvats and histories, have given Miss Knapp an unusual equipment for 
making “ The Story of the Philippines,” both entertaining and authoritative. 
It gives the history of the islands from their discovery by Magellan to the year 
1902, and describes vividly the geographical features of the Archipelago. 
The simple, direct, graphic language makes the book well suited to 
reading in the grammar grades, and the literary finish of the style will delight 
Besides the numerous illustrations from carefully selected 
photographs, the book contains a view of Manila Bay in colors and two 
double-page colored maps of the Philippine Islands and the world. 


older people. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The World 
e 
and its People 
(Just First Lessons - - - 36cts. 
Glimpses of the World - 36 cts. 
* Our Own Country - - 50cfs. 
Attractive Our American Neighbors - _ 60 cts. 
Modern Europe oo Cee 
Life in Asia - - - 60cts. 
Views in Africa - : 72 cts. 
Australia and the Islands 
of the Sea - - 68 cts. 
Hawaii and Its People - 68 cts. 
The South American 
Republics - + 60 cts. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New _ Copyright, Introductions—New Type— 
Lather Bindin Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Free -\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 104x14 inches, containing 120 full- 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all 
parts of the world. 


The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
— of equal attractiveness 
and merit was ever been. 
offered at so low a price 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the marvelously 
lew price of 85c.; by mail, 
$1.10. 
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61 E. oth St., New York 


E. L. KPLLOGG & CO., "sstuen! 
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« Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology = 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 64 x 43, 50 pages 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
GU MLSUA AAA Ub AAA LUA ADA Ubk JUb bk Jhb bk Ubi Akh Jb Jhb Ubk Jbb bk Jb Jhb Lbs Jhb bk Jbd dk 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvucaTionaL Founpations which 1s rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., a 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


An Agent Wanted |LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY Pht sili Faris, goer 
IN THE UNITED STATES. h 


Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


Write for -~ particulars 
E. L. Kettoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 











LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 


& 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS - 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laborato 


Glass blowing dove on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the Hous 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
lishers for copies for examination . 


pub- 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


dl 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY¢CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


Deus Someta | 


tard 
to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GQ 
34q Broadway Sew York: 


A. 6. Spalding & Bros., 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
inality and are recognized as such by all the leading 
‘tganizations controlling sports, which invariably 


-dupt ~palding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Offcial League Base Ball, Official 
Invercoliegiate Foot Bali, Officiai Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Bail, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
wents, Official Boxing Gloves 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
ccept anything that is offered as “Just as good as 
palding’s.” 


tandsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods matled 
Free to any address, 














A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York, Chicago, Denver Baltimore, Buffalo. 








SUMMER SESSION | 28,c0¢ | 
CORNELL | ss" 
UNIVERSITY 


PRY, . o— 
ition Fee of $25, In- 
cqpenanes living. For 
July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 | 


ircular and Book of 
Views, address, The 
Registrar, Carnell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 











Whatever the Choice of a School as to the . Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant 


qm THE ESTERBROOK PEN C0. 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works : Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, “4% 3 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East [4th St., New York 


KELLOG@’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889. Circular for stamp. Call or write. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every J Department of Instruction; Reconimends (ood Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mra. M — G FULTON, American anu Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, hice York 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











OJdest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockwEtu, Manager. 




















Kellogg’s Educational 
Book Store x EF a 


Greatly “Reduced Rates 
We make special offers at this season of the year on some 
most valuable pedagogical books. Note the prices. Every 
.one of these books should be in the teacher’s library. This is 
a splendid opportunity to put these in a common iecary. Of 
those not marked * it may be said when those now on hand 
are sold no new editions will be printed. They will be sought 


for but will not be found. 
"price, NOW 
1* Love’s Industrial Education. 306 pages, 


postage 12 cents - - $1.50 $ .60 
2 Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology, 286 

pages, postage 10 cents’ - - 1.25 .50 
3 Wilhelm’s Student’s Calendar. satieadl 

4cents - - .30 25 
4 Johnson’s Education ‘By Doing. ” 

pages, portage 6cents - 50 25 
5* Currie’s Early Education. 285 pages, 

postage 10 cents - 1.25 .50 
6 Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics. 145 

pages, postage 6cents - - 50 25 
7* Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 331 

pages, postage 10 cents” - - 1.50 .60 

$6.80 


And Still Further 


If two or more books are selected, a further discount of 
ten per cent. will be allowed. 

The entire list of seven books will be sent for $2.36 in- 
stead of $5.90. Think of it! Act at once. 


Again 


A club of ten subscribers to OuR TiMEs with $5 will 
bring the entire set to a teacher, he paying express cha pe 
The number of volumes in this series is not large an 
wing less; first come, first served. In case the vehuae 
is sold, let us ’ know what other may take its place; if not, 
= or will be returned. Act with promptness, good 
riends 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Copy 

Aurone sending a sketch and description may 
quick! a ascertain our Opinion free whether am 
invention is probably mtable. Communica- 
tions strict}: Ponfident 
sent free. Oldest a oaene cy securing 

Patents taken t! y bo gy tee 
special notice, without c 


"Scientific Fimerican, 


A handsomely illustrated wee 
culation of any scientific eek eet ce a 
MUNN four £ C0: $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


& C0, 2618roadwas. New York 


625 F St. Washington, D. C. 












And at New York prices, singly e) 
or by the dozen, ~~ be obtained 

second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 


teacher or official anywhere, and 


© Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical & 
parm omg Be of school books of ad {{ 
S, if you this ad. 
HINDS & NOBLE 
$1-33-35 W. 15th St., New York City. 


















BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Standard Black- 
Board Stencils. 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate, The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 


a They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beautie 
fu ‘and accurate designs of all kinds. 


2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 


3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 


4. They are of great value in beautifying the school 
room, 

To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c Language 
Stencil, 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 








LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 


Etc, Etc., 


EK. FABER. 


COLORED PENCILS, 
PUBBER ERASERS, 
FOR SCHOOL USE 








For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s” on label. 











| 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 574 Pearl St., New York. 





GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603. E.F., 601 E.F., 851, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. " 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 

r ra, GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. Tite oie — 
91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 














Men Wanted 


Beginning with the New Year we shall employ 
about one hundred additional library managers at 
salaries ranging from $1000 to $2000. Preference will 
be given to teachers whose applications in other par- 
ticulars meet the requirements of our Board of Manage- 
ment. Send by mail for application form. No interviews 
given until the written application is filed. 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


Seymour Eaton, President 
1323, Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


The Booklovers Library is the largest circulating library in the world. It has 
branches in all the leading cities of the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. It 
circulates more than 10,000,000 books yearly and has a paid. up cash capital 
exceeding $1,500,000. ‘ 














E. L. KELLOGG | Co.. => 


SCHOOL SOUVENIR 


send Io cts. for assorted samples. 


SCHOGL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 
Day, Memerial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send free the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house, 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 


sent free. 





The best, and most universally pleasing, for 
a little money—fitting any purse—suiting 
any taste—are THE BROWN PICTURES ; photographic repreductions of nearly 300 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 


61 East Ninth Street, New Mork. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


‘COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
| the commercial branches in high schools 
|and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 

had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
| be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS «& a a 


_ The following is a list of recent books on the 
science of teaching, selected from our catalogs. 
We are prepared to furnish any book on this 
subject. Our lists are constantly revised and 
include the latest and best. 

New Pedagogy, by J. P. Gordy. Cloth. $1.00, 
| net, postpaid. 
| The Art of Teaching, by Dr. E. E. White. Pre- 
| sents the fundamental principles of the art of 
teaching in a practical way. Price, $0c.; post- 
| age, 10c. 
| The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
see mon Designed to aid the teacher in pre- 
| paring his work Price, 90c.; postage, 10c. 
Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
| Education, by H. Thistleton Mark. Valuable 
thoughts on the mental and moral develop- 
ment of pupils. 806 pp. $1.60 net, postpaid. 
Teaching Reading in Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg. Covers every prominent method 





| 
| 
| 


for teaching reading to beginners now in use 
| in our public schools. 

|How to Teach Reading and Composition. Ex- 
plains how to lead pupils to obtain knowledge 
_ culture from a book. Price, 45c.; postage, 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, 
by Fabian Ware. 300 pp. $1.20 net, postpaid. 

| Education in the 19th Century, by R. D. Roberts 
Lectures before the Cambridge Extension 
Summer M-eting. 285 pp. 90c.; postage, 10¢ 

Scientific Sloyd, by Anna Molander, Outlines 
seven years work for pupils from seven to 
fourteen years of age, with practical working 
suggestions. Price, 50c. 

| First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Kenyon. 
How to make useful things with ruler, pencil, 
and scissors. 127 pp. Price, 90c.: postage, 8c. 
Send for our catalogs with descriptions and 

prices of books for teachers and school supplies. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Pres. Wilson on Public Education. 


Dr. V/oodrow Wilson, president of Princeton univer- 
sity, lectured in the Twentieth Century Club course, at 
Boston, on Jan. 8, on “ State Education and the Rela- 
tion of Education to Political Life and Development.” The 
public school, he said, is designed to supply the child 
with the tools of thought and the environment of thought. 
It is the field of information, but is not the field of in- 
spiration. In the old-time country school the two were 
combined, the pupil received inspiration as well as inform- 
ation; but in these latter days, when the children are 
gathered together in great masses, under a military drill 
and discipline the spirit of education cannot be infused 
into them. Order, diligence, obedience, and perception 
are all that are to be expected from the public school. 
A training in citizenship such as was to be had in the old 
country school is not to be had in the great schools of 
the present. Manual training has been added, but that 
only does in the practical sphere what the grammar 
school does in the intellectual sphere. The public school 
cannot determine what use the pupil will make of his 
mind when he leaves the school. 

What we really want to get at is not the child’s mind, 
but his soul, and the real route to that is thru the things 
that are beautiful. 

It is to get at the spirits of men that the university is 

created; to my mind it is not to make scholars. No 
undergraduate can be made a scholar in four years. In 
the graduate school we have to make scholars. The 
average undergraduate doesn’t get learning, perhaps, but 
he does get the spirit of learning—that open mind hos- 
pitable to learning, that catholicity of spirit that is not 
prejudiced, that is amenable to argument, and that knows 
the broad horizon of the world of thought. Much 
of the spirit of learning is to be got in the class-room 
from the instructor, by the straight influence and sym- 
pathy of minds, but the very best effects of university 
life are wrought between six and nine o’clock in the 
evenings, when the professor has gone home, and minds 
meet minds, and a generating process takes place. In 
the class-room the man is on his guard against allow- 
ing anything to enter his mind, and it takes almost a 
surgical operation to get anything into some men. But 
with his fellows the man is off his guard and he allows 
things to creep into his mind unawares. This is not a 
method but a process, and requires time. For one, I am 
against shortening the process by reducing the number 
of years of a college course. 
_ The community life in a university, too, has a great 
influence upon the men. It eradicates the provincial 
manner of thought and the provincial mind, which is one 
of the greatest dangers to education. 

Much is said about the cultivation of character. Do 
not cultivate character; cultivate virtue and high-mind- 
edness, and character will take care of itself. The man 
who goes about making his own character makes a prig 
of himself. I believe that the curse of the age is the 
man who spends so much time thinking of himself. The 
enlightenment of study must take this out of a man. 
How can he conceive himself to be the center of the 
universe or even a considerable personage in it, when he 
1s in the presence of the accomplishments of the ages? 

Perhaps you do not see what all this has to do with 
state education. But I am speaking of the best educa- 


tion and that ought to be good enough for the state to 
pay for, since only the best education subserves the state. 
The taxpayer is of necessity a utilitarian. He cannot see 
the use of teaching his son anything that he cannot see 
the use of. Therefore, he isn’t willing to pay for “see- 
ing visions,” the only thing that really emancipates the 
human mind.- Education is meant to be a motive and 
not a cramming power. It is not designed to fill the 
vessel, but to give it power. 

If we can get legislatures to pay for giving men the 
right to think for themselves, we have justified “State 
Education,” for I do not know of any better way of 
making a good citizen than by making a good man. 


PIR 
The Submerged Tenth. 


By Supt. H. C. Kress, New Jersey. 


General Booth, in his book on “ Darkest England,” 
estimates that of the thirty millions of people living in 
England at the time of his writing, three millions, or 
one-tenth, are in a state of abject destitution ; and the 
greatest social problem to solve is how to ameliorate 
their condition, the other nine-tenths being able to take 
care of themselves. 

In the average school-room nine-tenths of the pupils 
came from fairly good homes, are of at least average 
habits, and are able to progress without more than the 
ordinary means employed by teachers to secure educa- 
tional advancement ; but there is asubmerged tenth that 
is the great problem of the teacher. To solve it re- 
quires all her skill and courage, and too often it fails to 
receive the attention it needs. 

What to do with the reckless, the vicious, the stupid, 
those who came from homes of squalor and indifference 
and cruelty, whose morals are tainted by heredity and 
environment, whose ideals are base—this is the question 
that is always with us, these are the children who trou- 
ble us, here are the sources whence largely comes the 
element that menaces society and our institutions. 

Some of these children are placed in truant schools, 
others in special ungraded classes, others never go to 
school, but when all these are excepted the large major- 
ity nevertheless are with us in the regular class-room, 
and it is ours to do for them what we can. 

The teacher regards the bad boy in one of two ways. 
Either she considers him a hopeless case who is to be 
kept down and tolerated if possible for a year and then 
sent on to another grade, or she lopks upon him as one 
who has his good qualities which she must discover and 
employ in such ways as will improve his whole character ; 
and the outcome of his year with her is entirely deter- 
mined by the attitude she adopts. If she looks upon 
him with a spirit of antagonism, she will do nothing but 
harden his already hard life. Sympathy is not received 
unless it is first given to the child. But if she regards 
him as an unfortunate pupil who needs help, and earnestly 
strives to give him that which he needs, and shows a 
fellow-feeling for him, he will work with her, and they 
together with God. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
teacher disabuse her mind of all prejudice against a boy 
because of his reputation in lower grades or in the com- 
munity. He has a right to be received on precisely the 
same terms as every other pupil, and he must be so re- 
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ceived if the teacher is ever going to influence him for 
good. If he sees from the very first day that the teacher 
is “down on him,” that he is credited with bad motives, 
that he is regarded with suspicion, he will close his heart 
to her, and the opportunity is lost. 

There are schools in which each teacher is required to 
keep records and estimates of her pupils thruout the 
time they are with her, and transmit these records to 
the teacher to whom the pupils are promoted. The lat- 
ter will thus have at command from the very beginning 
the results of her colleague’s experience, and may know 
at once what she could only find out after some time of 
experiment and effort. But, if these records are of such 
a nature that they prejudice the teacher against a cer- 
tain pupil when she receives him, it were far better that 
no records whatever should be made. 

Suppose a boy of eight enters school, remains with a 
teacher five months or a year, and is then promoted. 
Suppose this boy to be warped, and hard to manage. 
The harassed teacher puts on her record some such es- 
timate as this: “John Blank has been a trial to me from 
the very first. He seems to delight in annoying me and 
the pupils. He takes no interest in his studies, and can 
only be reached by stern measures.” This may be a 
true statement of her experience. The succeeding 
teacher, wishing t» profit by these suggestions begins by 
using “ stern measures” as a corrective. Of course she, 
too, fails to reach the boy, and her estimate at the end 
of the year will be an indorsement of the record of her 
predecessor. And so the boy goes on from grade to 
grade and from teacher to teacher with the inexorable 
brand of his past misdemeanors burned on his reputa- 
tion, and the records thereof regularly transmitted to his 
teachers. There is no escape from them. He is a 
marked individual as much as if he wore prison stripes. 
That this case is extreme is of course admitted ; but that 
it is possible and that there is a very real danger in this 
respect is none the less strongly believed. 

There is not a boy that can not be reached ; and the 
more intelligent and sympathetic we are, the more we 
shall realize this possibility. The avenues of approach to 
pupils differ. There is no one general way that leads to 
all. Every pupil is different from every other, needs 
special consideration and special treatment. This is, 
however, absolutely essential in all cases—that teachers 
should give individual attention to their troublesome pu- 
pils, use the utmost care to select methods that seem 
adapted to each, note their results, vary and apply them 
to suit circumstances and conditions, and make deter- 
mined efforts to gain an insight into the life of every pupil. 

Aside from the good effects of the teacher’s initial at- 
titude of helpfulness toward the bad boy, and her sym- 
pathy with him, there is perhaps no incentive so power- 
ful as an appeal to his ambition. Few boys areso utterly 
depraved but that deep down in the recesses of their 
hearts there dwells some kind of an aspiration. The 
bad boy wants to shine in some respect, even if it be in 
the excess of wickedness. Fame, power, wealth, ease— 
in one direction or other he has a longing. He has 
some kind of an ideal before him. He sees that some 
men rise and others do not, and he has wit enough to 
know that there must be some reason for it, tho he may 
hardly be conscious of his own state of mind. 

It is for the teacher to study theboy, to discover his 
bent, and to fan the latent desire into a bright hope. In 
private interview he should be shown the possibility of 
attainment that is open to him as to every one, and deli- 
cately urged to abandon habits that may hold him down. 
Every boy needs a confidant ; and when the bad boy is 
forsaken by father and mother and friends, then the 
teacher must take him up. The very absence of other 
friends will cause him the more to confide and trust in 
the teacher if she will but approach him rightly; and 
when she has captured the citadel that holds his hopes, 
she has won the boy. 


The so-called dime novels have always been attractive 
to boys. These books are ali alike—a hero ever cool, 
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collected, patient, resolute, performing feats credible 
and incredible, always winning in the end and discomfit- 
ing his enemies. The novelist long ago perceived what 
we teachers are slow to take advantage of, namely 
that all boys have an admiration for the heroic—for those 
who do things and succeed. The actions of boys who 
run away from home with big pistols in their belts to 
fight Indians—what are they but manifestations of a 
universal tendency to imitate those whom we admire ? 

This element in human nature gives the clue to the 
right method of teaching. We should place before our 
pupils many examples of persons who have succeeded 
under disadvantages and difficulties. At least once per 
week there should be a study of some great man, es- 
pecially of persons who are living to-day. Several of 
the weekly and monthly papers now published are de- 
voted almost entirely to inspiring ambition thru accounts 
of the struggles of prominent men during the long years 
of their preparation. Consciously or unconsciously these 
studies will arouse imitation. There is a feeling that 
what others have done can be done again. The vast 
range of achievement opens before the pupils, inciting 
them to effort; and by and by many a careless lad is 
transformed into an earnest worker. 

Supplementing this line of teaching is the effect of 
precepts in prose and poetry. The literature of aspira- 
tion is simple but strong. Holmes’s “Chambered Nau- 
tilus,” Holland’s “Heaven is not gained at a single 
bound,” Longfellow’s “The Builders,” and many other 
selections should be committed to memory and carefully 
studied. Their influence is potent for good. Pupils see 
them illustrated in the lives of great men, and are affect- 
ed by them ere they are aware. If Michael Angelo was 
so greatly helped by his motto, “Still I am learning,” 
if John Wanamaker could grow great on “ Do the next 
best thing,” surely in the multifarious appeals of our 
great poets some results may be expected for our pupils. 

To sum up: The “Submerged Tenth” in the school- 
room must be received on the level of the other pupils 
from the very first ; they must be treated with the same 
favorable assumptions ; they must have special sympa- 
thy and co-operation because they most need it; the 
teacher must do everything possible to arouse in them a 
well-directed ambition. All history and experience tes- 
tify to the beneficent results of such training. 


EXPN 
A Plan of Grading.* 
By Prin. ALBERT SHIELS, Manhattan. 


In making this very brief contribution to the subject 
of school grading, the writer desires to state there is 
nothing very novel in the plan outlined, and further that 
this paper is at best preliminary and that a trial of at 
least another year will be necesaary before results can be 
even partially stated with accuracy. 

An experience of thirteen years in the schools of 
New York city has shown that a great number of pupils 
are withdrawn from schools by parents as soon as they 
have reached their fourteenth year, and further that a 
considerable portion of these are actually younger. 
Many are of foreign parentage and an affidavit of the 
parent is necessarily accepted as a true statement of the 
pupil’s age, even tho the principal may be morally cer- 
tain that the affidavit is false. However we may rail 
against parents who are thus willing to sacrifice a child’s 
opportunity for instruction in order to get the money he 
may earn, we must remember that the necessities of pov- 
erty are very real; the small amount that a boy or girl 
can bring home when armed with the necessary “ labor 
certificate ” is a large factor in the assets of the house- 
hold. For such children and in fact for all children who 
have the requisite ability, some provisions must be made 
to enable them to make the most of their school life. 

A pamphlet issued by the U. S. commissioner of educa- 


*Paper prepared for the New York State Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals, in session Dec. 31, 1902, at Syracuse. 
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tion mentions a number of systems by which a pupil may 
progress according to his abilities, but none of them 
seemed to the writer to satisfactorily accomplish his pur- 
pose under the conditions existing in a large city school. 
The system in New York city is one based on semi-an- 
nual promotions. Provision for very bright pupils is 
usually made by “skipping” them from time to time. 
As such pupils are remarkably intelligent, they usually 
have little difficulty in making up the work passed over. 
Individual principals, however, are allowed to try special 
methods whether of teaching or organization. 

An attempt was made to improve on the skipping 
method, the experiment being tried in the first half of 
the fourth year. In this grade there were three classes. 

One class called A of about thirty pupils who had been 
recommended by the teachers of previous classes as 
especially meritorious in the two subjects chosen as 
standards, English and arithmetic. A second class 
called C was composed of pupils who were very “slow,” 
and the remaining class B was composed of what for a 
better term might be called medium pupils. 

The A class was to cover the work of two terms in 
one, the B class was to cover the same work in the 
usual time, one term, and the third class was to be al- 
lowed such time as the judgment of the teacher consid- 
ered necessary. 

I mention this experiment only because I have heard 
that it is contemplated by other principals, and believe 
that my experience may prove of value. 

The “A” class was very satisfactory and nearly 90 
per cent. of the pupils saved half a year of work; on the 
other hand the results of the “C” class were disappoint- 
ing. The atmosphere of the class-room was most de- 
pressing and both pupils and teacher wore an air of dis- 
couragement. The absence of bright pupils was painfully 
evident, and lassitude and indifference had replaced the 
activity and spontaneity that should characterize the 
school-room. 

From these results two conclusions were drawn: 

First, that no matter what system of grading might 
pe adopted, dull pupils should not be segregated by them- 
selves, 

Second, that as variety in the mental characteristics 
of pupils of a class is desirable, the uniformity sought 
should be in the receptivity of pupils for the new knowl- 
edge, so that a dull pupil should enjoy some cempensat- 
ing advantage over his more intelligent classmate, the 
better to answer to the spur of inspiration his presence 
afforded. Altho I have little familiarity with the condi- 
tions obtaining in the district or country school, I can 
understand some of its necessary merits, and one of them 
is the undoubted benefit of association of so many dif- 
ferent kinds of pupils. There is a tremendous economy 
secured from grading pupils as we do in the large schools, 
but there is a certain peril too in concluding that mere 
subdivision according to age and progress can relieve a 
teacher from her responsibility for each pupil and his 
individual characteristics. 

In February of the present year, therefore, a plan was 
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instituted which was intended to work according to the 
principles outlined below. These principles are: ; 

1. Classes should contain both bright and dull pupils. 

2. The dull pupils must not hamper the progress of 
their more intelligent companions. 

3 Promotions, as under the old plan, are to be made 
at stated intervals but more frequently, some classes re- 
quiring the half year and others two-thirds of that 
period, so that there is always opportunity to cover the 
work of three terms in the time of two. 

4, The standards of advancement are to be English 
and arithmetic, but absolute deficiencies in the content 
studies must be a bar to rapid advancement. 

5. No enthusiasm in vindicating the value of the sys- 
tem must allow the sacrifice of pupils. If the latter are 
not able to respond, whether the fault be in the system 
or its application, it must for that class be abandoned; 
therefore no teacher is to be informed that any specified 
amount of work must be accomplished. The capacity of 
her pupils only must be the measure of her progress. 

6. Endeavor to keep a class in all years to the sixth 
for a period of one year at least under the same teacher. 
The work was begun in the grade of the second half of 
the fourth year, with a selected teacher. (In New York 
schools the number indicates the year and the initials A 
and B the first and second halves respectively.) This 
class was called a 4B plus (4B+) and in it were placed: 
(a) Very bright pupils of the grade before, who stood at 
the head of the promotion list, and 
(b) Pupils of the old 4B class who had failed of promo- 
tion, and who were known as “ holdovers.” 

In this case the dullness of the backward pupils was 
compensated for by the fact that they had already “ cov- 
ered” the work of that grade. On the other hand they 
were not to be condemned to another whole term of the 
same work, for the grade work was planned for thirteen 
to fourteen weeks instead of twenty-one. As might be 
expected, the bright pupils, more than half of the class, 
experienced no difficulty whatever in doing the work in 
this time, and the results with the holdovers were no 
less satisfactory; some of them were soon outdistanced 
by their new rivals, but the majority acquitted them- 
selves well, and the fact that they belonged to a plus 
class, a class superior to the other 4B classes, had given 
them some sort of promotion and to that degree removed 
the stigma of being wholly “left back.” 

In early May (instead of June) the whole class was 
promoted to 5A, and by the end of June half of the 
work of that grade had been covered. This explains the 
meaning of the plus sign—i.e., that in the half-year 
term 4B work was to be completed and a portion of 5A 
as well. From May to June was the crucial test of the 
system; the bright pupils continued with the same suc- 
cess as before; the backward pupils were the problem, 
and the teacher and principal were very glad to see that 
some of them, more than half, seemed to have come to 
new life and responded nobly, altho the 5A work was 
new to them. For the remainder, however, the pace was 
too hot, and in the June promotions they were put into 
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a 5A class te recommence more leisurely the work they 
had been doing for seven weeks. 

It is evident that we were not trying to make a per- 
fect system out of hand; we were merely trying to im- 
prove conditions, and were feeling our way to that end. 
For the few pupils who had to begin over the 5A work 
in September, condivions were neither better nor worse 
than under the old system; for the others there had 
been a very great gain of seven weeks in twenty-one. 

So satisfactory were the results, that the plan was ex- 
tended during the present term to nine grades. It is 
essential that there be no breaks in the teaching, and in 
cases of extended periods of absence of teachers the 
plan for such a class has been abandoned. But as it is 
better to trace the history of a single class, I shall tell of 
the disposition made of the one outlined above. 

In September, the same pupils, minus those I have 
mentioned who were placed in a 5A class, were placed 
in a 5B minus (5B—). The nomenclature here im- 
plies that the purpose was to complete the 5A grade, a 
portion of which had been covered, by June 30, and to 
complete by February, 1903, the 5B work. 

Nor was the class composed only of bright pupils and 
the successful so-called dull pupils of the previous term. 
To it were added all 5A pupils who had fallen back in 
the grade and who, while not quite fitted for 5B work, 
nevertheless scarcely deserved to be condemned to a com- 
plete review of 5A. The last division would have an 
opportunity for a rapid review of the second half of 5A 
work and would be allowed an opportunity of taking up 
5B work seven weeks after the opening of school. 

In all grades where there are sufficient numbers, three 
classes have been formed—thus in a 4A, there are a 4A 
in which a full term is allowed to complete the work, a 
4A-+ which completes the 4A in fourteen weeks and 
gives the remaining seven weeks to 4B, and a 4A— 
which devotes seven weeks to reviewing 3B and four- 
teen weeks to completing 4A. The reorganization of 
classes is made at the beginning of the term, seven 
weeks thereafter for the minus classes, fourteen weeks 
thereafter for the plus classes, and at the beginning of 
the next term for those which are neither plus nor minus. 
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This reorganization is made without friction, as it simply 
involves a change of name, the pupils proceeding under 
the same teacher; on the other hand, there is free op- 
portunity for changing individual pupils. 

Where there are but two classes in a grade, the minus 
designation is dropped, and the periods are as in the case 
of a 4B class, at the beginning and end of the term, and 
for a 3B+ class, at the beginning of the term and 
fourteen weeks thereafter. 

Of 1,200 pupils 230 pupils were advanced December 
first,and 190 of these will have saved seven weeks of 
school life by February first, 1903, in a term of twenty- 
one weeks; forty will have saved a half year of school 
life in two terms by the same date. 

I desire very earnestly to remind you that this is 
merely as I have said, a preliminary paper, and that we 
cannot speak with confidence of the success of any 
graded system which has not been in practice for at 
least three years. I have seen so much educational lit- 
erature that has confounded expectations with results, 
so much where enthusiasm and faith have, unconsciously 
perhaps, been made to stand for real conditions, that I 
am slow to advance the excellence of any system of or- 
ganization that has not stood the test of considerable 
trial. 

Of the plan I have endeavored to outline I can state 
with confidence that it has produced excellent results, 
that pupils advanced under it do not give any sign of 
strain, and that in information and intelligence they 
compare favorably with pupils promoted under the o!d 
conditions. In no case has any pupil fallen behind more 
than he would have done under these conditions, and in 
the great majority of cases the pupils have advanced. 
[t is not an iron-bound system and allows for free play 
in dealing with individuals, a neglect of which has always 
been a grave indictment against the management of 
large graded schools. 

Within two years I hope to have ready a tabulated his- 
tory of tho progress of all the pupils thru four or six 
grades in which the system has been tried, and by that 
time I can speak with absolute certainty of the merits 
and defects of the scheme. 





The Departmental System in the Grammar School. 
By H. B. Niver, P. S. No. 10, Brooklyn. 


The policy of introducing departmental work into the 
last two years of the grammar school course has of late 
been receiving special attention of those interested in the 
public schools of New York city. The successful opera- 
tion of this plan in several schools suggests the propriety 
of making it a uniform condition in all of them and the 
recent by-law of the board of education, requiring a 
teacher to be specially examined in a single subject group 
to secure a license to teach above the fifth grade, is a 
step toward its realization. 

There is no disagreement as to the need of a speciali- 
zation of the teacher’s function at some point in the edu- 
cational plan. The usual point of departure in this di- 
rection has been the beginning of the high school course. 
Whether the reasons for its existence here are equally 
valid for the last two years of the grammar school course 
and not dependent upon the age of the child is’a question 
which must be decided by an appeal to the facts of expe- 
rience as well as to educational theory. 

The factors contributing to the excellence of the fin- 
ished product of our schools and directly concerned in 
the system referred to are the teacher, the pupil, the 
supervisory officers of the school, and the school system, 
itself. Let us see how each of these factors is affected, 
favorably or otherwise, by the proposed change. 

First, as to the teacher; it cannot be denied that, by 
narrowing the lines of work, he becomes more expert 
within those lines. The teacher of a single subject will 
have the opportunity and the disposition for self-improve- 
ment and will be able to discover a multitude of devices 
for interesting and stimulat‘ng a class which would never 


occur to the teacher of a grade. And when one reflects 
upon the great gulf between bungling and skilled teach- 
ing one realizes the immense importance of utilizing any 
plan to secure the more effective work. 

In the second place, continuous work with a class for 
two years affords the teacher a better knowledge of the 
nature and needs of individual pupils than can be obtained 
in a single term, thus enabling him to understand and 
meet peculiarities of mind and temperament. The objec- 
tion that the teacher of a single subject learns but one 
side of the pupil’s nature is more fanciful than real, since 
the characteristic errors of children—mistakes in lan- 
guage, inability to see the right relations of things, falla- 
cies in reasoning and judgment, deficient observation, and 
manual dexterity, will be revealed thru the teaching of 
any group of subjects. 

A third advantage, from the teacher’s standpoint, is 
the opportunity which this plan offers to give continu- 
ously progressive and connected instruction. After the 
pupil has mastered the elements of language and number 
progressive and co-ordinated instruction becomes more 
important than drill. This is especially true of science, 
history, and literature, where the teacher may advance 
the education of the child from facts to reasoning and 
generalization without loss of time in dwelling upon ele- 
mentary facts, which, owing to individual interpretations 
of the course of study, have not found place in the pupil’s 
mind in their proper relations. Thus, a teacher having 
in view the successful completion of the course of study 
rather than the end of the term, will feel and meet the 
responsibility for final results. . 
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In considering the effect of the departmental plan upon 
the pupil it is evident from what has been said that he 
will receive more accurate, progressive, and uniform in- 
struction. Each subject of the course will be duly em- 
phasized; teachers under the grade system are apt to 
insist on one favorite subject to the neglect of other 
equally important subjects. Under the departmental 
plan it is possible to apportion the time according to the 
relative importance of the several subjects in the course. 

It is an advantage to the pupil to come into contact 
with different minds; a change of environment, of sub- 
ject, and of method is restful and inspiring and he will 
do better work in consequence. The pupil will also be in 
less danger of bad results growing out of wrong stand- 
ards of method and discipline; the strength of one teacher 
will correct in the pupil the bad results of weakness in 
another. It occasionally happens under the present sys- 
tem that a teacher is obliged to spend a large part of the 
term in establishing correct habits and mental industry 
in a class which, in a previous grade, has been too much 
relieved of responsibility and has acquired wrong ideas of 
the object of school life. 

As to the results of the departmental plan . affecting 
the system, itself, and its supervisory officers, it appears 
to strengthen the former and to render the work of the 
latter easier of execution. Supervision of the course of 
study is much simplified by giving a definite portion of it 
to each teacher for accomplishment and holding her re- 
sponsible for final results. A conference of departmen- 
tal teachers is more competent to pass upon the promo- 
tion and graduation of pupils than one teacher. A prin- 
cipal can obtain more exact information as to the defi- 
ciencies of pupils and more easily devise methods to rem- 
edy such deficiencies than under the grade system. 

It is evident, also, that the pupil will be better pre- 
pared to undertake advanced work in the high school if 
he has had in the grammar school some -experience with 
the spirit and methods of such work. Teachers, also, by 
specializing in the grammar school, would be fitted for 
promotion to the high school and would be able to do 
more effective work than those who go from the college 
into high school work without the valuable teaching ex- 
perience afforded by the elementary school. 

The departmental system would thus serve to bind to- 
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gether and co-ordinate the two great divisions of the 
public school system, the elementary, and the secondary 
schools, between which, in respect of its pupils, teachers, 
and methods, there has hitherto been too great a break. 

A strong objection urged against the system in ques- 
tion is, that by taking from the teacher continuous con- 
trol of a class, it renders the maintenance of discipline 
more difficult as it takes away in large part the oppor- 
tunity to punish offenders. Pupils who are delinquent in 
any way are likely to escape the consequences, unless the 
teachers are strongly supported by the supervisory offi- 
cers of the school. 

Again, the bringing together of teacher and class may 
be a source of. trouble. If the teachers pass from room 
to room for the instruction of classes they will be subject 
to the inconvenience of transporting materials and there 
will also arise the difficulty of the division of blackboard 
and wall surface among several teachers. 

There is, also, the absence of what we may call a room 
atmosphere, a something every teacher creates in his own 
room and which visitors are sure to feel, for good or evil. 

On the contrary, if the classes pass from teacher to 
teacher the absent, tardy, and excused pupils of all 
classes will have to be noted by each teacher; two classes 
or more passing thru the same halls and doors will cause 
more or less confusion depending on material conditions; 
property belonging to the school or to the pupils may 
frequently be mislaid, lost, or stolen, and, finally, if many 
classes occupy the same room, it will be difficult to fix 
responsibility for injuries to school furniture and school 
property. 

It is a distinct advantage to have one class occupy a 
room permanently; it is, also, an advantage, from hygienic 
and other considerations, to give the class a complete 
change of environment as well as of subject. I think ex- 
perience will show that the former alternative will give 
the best results, unless very careful attention is given to 
class movements and the various minor difficulties inci- 
dent upon such movements. 

Finally, I am sure that there are many substantial ad- 
vantages to be derived from the departmental system 
that its effect upon the school system will be strengthen- 
ing, and that whatever inconvenience sresult therefrom 
may be overcome by careful organization and supervision. 





Co-operation of Museums and Schools. 
By Prin. Frederick Houghton, Buffalo, N. y. 


The emphasis laid in curricula during the past dozen 
years upon the science group of subjects has resulted in 
increased needs by teachers. The new education demands 
that less and less dependence be put on text-books, and 
that more and more must the student look for information 
to the object about which he is studying. To do this a 
demand for much illustrative material is created and 
teachers find difficulty in supplying this demand. 

Coincident with this increase in the needs of teachers, 
there is a growing tendency on the part of associations 
whose purpose is the collection and preservation of ob- 
jects relating to the arts or sciences, to put the results 
of their work at the service of the public schools. These 
associations have begun to recognize the educational 
character of their institution, and with it has come a 
desire to use, to the best advantage, the opportunities at 
their command for participating in the enrichment of 
public education. Of especial interest are the efforts 
made to co-operate with school authorities in the educa- 
tion of children. This co-operation is based upon the 
idea that museums have certain facilities for education 
that may with profit be extended to teachers. A large 
museum has thousands of specimens, illustrating hundreds 
of topics taught in the schools. It has better facilities 
for giving lectures and illustrating by lantern than most 
schools. It has on its staff, or is in touch with, special- 
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ists on different subjects, and all these may be made the 
means of supplying needs of teachers. 

A few examples may illustrate some of the advantages 
a teacher might derive from the ethnologic collections, 
for instance, I speak of conditions in Buffalo, as being, 
perhaps, typical. Pupils in the second year learn about 
child-life in other places, amongst Indians, Eskimo, 
Chinese, and Africans. Our local museum possesses 
large collections of tools, weapons, and ornaments which 
will illustrate fairly well the life of Indians and Africans. 
The fourth year studies about the bones of the human 
skeleton. The local museum has at its disposal numerous 
skeletons of man, and, for comparison, of other animals. 
Fifth year pupils study about various industries, quarry- 
ing, coal mining, oyster fishing, and cotton raising. The 
museum’s cases hold specimens which will illustrate all 
these. The eighth year studies about the. American In- 
dian. The museums, besides having numerous specimens 
to illustrate aboriginal life, can obtain private collections 
of slides to show most graphically how the Indian lived. 
It has also a lecture-room with lantern and operator. 
The ninth year studies about the War of 1812 ‘and the 
campaigns along the Niagara frontier. The local, his- 
torical society has in its museum many weapons, maps, 
and manuscripts relating to this period, and its staff in- 
cludes men who are authorities on the subject. How 
much benefit teachers might derive from these collections 
and from the information supplied by specialists! And 
how great would be the gain for their classes! 
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Now, what are museums actually doing? Fer years 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
has distributed to school superintendents in the state, 
sets of fine slides illustrating the geography of the 
United States. These may also be obtained free of 
charge by any teacher who applies for them. The State 
Museum distributes similar slides at a small rental, and 
besides this museum distributes exhibits to illustrate 
science subjects, and pictures for school decoration. The 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences has experimented 
with exhibits illustrating phases of school work, sent 
from school to school; with lectures and field excursions 
for teachers, and has set aside a lecture-room with stere- 
opticon for the free use of teachers. The Brooklyn 
institute has gone further than any other association 
along this line. It has fitted up a museum for children. 
In this are instructive exhibits designed especially to 
teach children. Rooms with stereopticons are offered 
free to teachers and classes, lectures are given and field 
excursions conducted by specialists for teachers and for 
children. This approaches the ideal of museum extension 
work. Of the museums cited, two, the State Museum 
and the American Museum of Natural History are sub- 
sidized by the state and the schools of the whole state 
benefit by their operations. One, the Buffalo museum 
receives several hundred dollars yearly from the city, and 
it deals with the local schools. The efforts of the Brook- 
lyn museum are confined to the children of Brooklyn. 
Cities like Buffalo or Brooklyn, therefore, benefit not 
only from its local museum, but from the others operative 
in the state. Thus a school in Brooklyn may have pic- 
tures loaned by the State Museum, slides to illustrate 
the Rocky mountain region loaned by the American 
Museum of Natural History, and may use these slides in 
the lecture-room and by means of the projecting appara- 
tus at the children’s museum. 

Teachers fully appreciate the help offered them by the 
museums. If their wishes would be consulted concern- 
ing the further extension of the good work and improve- 
ment in the methods of carrying it on, the co-operation 
of school and museum could be made even more satis- 
factory. Thus it would be to the advantage both of 
teachers and museums if greater publicity were given to 
the extension work and the benefits to be derived from 
harmonious co-operation in the instruction of the young. 
Teachers, as a rule, know neither what the local museum 
has that might be used in school, nor what the museum 
is willing to have them use. It is only fair to say that it 
is usually thru no fault of the teacher that there exists 
such lack of knowledge. Museums are apt to neglect to 
advertise amongst teachers what they are offering. 
Those in charge of educational affairs might greatly aid 
teachers by ascertaining just what help the museums can 
give and then informing them concerning this matter 
from time to time. be 

To be of most benefit to teachers the work of a mu- 
seum should be correlative in point of subject and time 
with the work laid out in the course of study. For in- 
stance, next week our sixth-year pupils will begin to 
study about West Indies. The teachers of this grade 
would welcome as a preparation a stereopticon lecture on 
West Indies just before they start that work, but not in 
June, when their classes are studying other topics. They 
would also appreciate the value, as a review, of a stereop- 
ticon lecture given to their pupils just after the work is 
completed. They would gladly use an exhibit of tropical 
products while teaching about tropical America, but they 
might not care for such an exhibit when teaching about 
Canada. From a teacher’s point of view, the best results 
are to be obtained from museum work when the museum 
closely follows the course of study. 

There are five lines along which a museum might help 
teachers. 

First: It might give lectures to teachers. These, I 
think, should be on topics taught in the school-room and 
should be of practical help to teachers in their day’s 
work. Such lectures should be given just before the 
time when, according to the course of study, a teacher 
will teach that particular topic. 
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Second: It may provide a specialist to conduct field 
excursions, preferably for teachers. 

Third: It may give lectures directly to pupils. 

Fourth: It may prepare exhibits to illustrate certain 
topics, such exhibit either to be left in the museum, or to 
be circulated amongst the schools. For instance, when 
the sixth-year class is to study about the West Indies 
and South America, a very helpful exhibit would be made 
up of tropical products; cocoanut in the husk, bamboo, 
cacao beans, cotton bolls, palm leaves, etc., with pictures 
of the various plants, and perhaps some manufactured 
products derived from these. 

Fifth: It may provide a lecture room with stereopti- 
con, operator, slides, specimens, and perhaps a lecturer, 
where a teacher may bring her class to illustrate topics. 

The best results from this work will come thru corre- 
lation with the work of teachers. This can be most 
easily brought about, not by the museum’s efforts to aid 
individual teachers,. but by taking advantage of existing 
organization of school work by local superintendents, and 
allowing them to make use of the museum’s services when 
needed. From a teacher’s point of view, an ideal ar- 
rangement would be as follows: the museum to provide 
local superintendents with a list of exhibits, lectures, and 
any other aids it might have at its command; the super- 
intendent on his part to lay out the work and so organize 
the classes under his supervision, that results best for 
the classes be obtained. I will give an illustration of 
how this has been worked out in one instance: 

Last May, the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
which receives from the city several hundred dollars 
yearly for educational purposes, offered to the local de- 
partment of education a room with a stereopticon and 
provided with an operator. The supervisor of grammar 
grades and the supervisor of primary grades reserved 
this room for one grade each. Slides from the New York 
museum’s collections were obtained. A lecture on the 
physiography and industries of the United States for pu- 
pis of the fourth grade, illustrated by slides, was pre- 
pared by the supervisor of primary grades, who personally 
delivered it to the teachers of that grade. The entire 
grade thruout the city was divided into groups of about 
two hundred. Each group was assigned a time to visit 
the museum and hear the lecture and a teacher was 
selected to deliver it. The lecture was in the nature of 
a review of fourth grade geography work. The sixth 
grade was similarly organized by the supervisor of gram- 
mar grades. He gave his lecture on Mexico, South 
America, and the West Indies, a review of the geography 
work of this grade, to principals who, in turn, delivered 
it to the groups. The success of this close co-operation 
was gratifying to both parties, to the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences and to the department of education. 

I believe that this, from a teacher’s viewpoint, is the 
best type of co-operation between museums and schools. 
It brings into touch the resources of the museum and 
the organization of the department. The novelty of the 
situation, combined with the real merit of the lecture and 
the pictures shown, is intensely interesting to the pupil, 
and the impressions gained are strong and lasting. 
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Nature Study: Winter Birds. 


By ELLA M. Powers, New Hampshire. 


This is the season for studying winter birds. In city 
and country schools the opportunities ought to prompt 
teachers to encourage their pupils to make daily observa- 
tions. Place at the disposal of the children some good 
books relating to our bird friends. Perhaps, upon inquiry, 
it will be found that some of the children own books re- 





Tree Sparrows. 


lating to birds, and that they will gladly bring these to 
school. Here is a lot that may suggest to the teacher 
what helps there are. Perhaps the public library can 
supply several or all of these books: 

Neltje Blanchan’s “ Bird Neighbors;” Mabel Osgood 
Wright’s “Bird Craft;” Frank M. Chapman’s “ Bird 
Life;” A. R. Dugmore’s “Bird Homes;” Olive Thorne 
Miller’s “First Book of Birds;” James N. Baskett’s 
“The Story of the Birds;” Bradford Torrey’s “Every- 
day Birds;” Professor Wilcox’s “ Land Birds of New 
England;” Professor Apgar’s “Birds of the United 
States.” 

If the pupils are furnished with blank books they may 
enter in these their daily observations. A few sketches 
may be drawn; or into the blank book may be pasted il- 
lustrations cut from papers or magazines. 

Possibly on some wintry day a pupil sees some birds 
that are a little smaller than the robin; they have feath- 
ers of a soft brown, and there are also some dingy white 
feathers. The observers look again and find the birds 
have a few reddish brown feathers on top of their heads. 
What can the birds be? Books are consulted. The 
teacher lets a careful pupil use her field or opera glass, 




























Snow Bunting 
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if she has one, and a third observation is taken. This 
shows that the birds’ lower tail feathers are black and all 
the tail feathers are edged with white. 

The pupils agree that here is a“ winter bird;” but be- 
yond this no one feels sure of its name. 

Possibly the teacher has written upon the blackboard a 
list of the winter birds she hopes they may see and 
know. . 

The list is consulted. The books are again in requisi- 
tion. The list looks like this: 


Tree Sparrows. Junco. 
Goldfinch. Pine Grosbeak. 
Redpoll. Snow Bunting. 


The pupils have recorded their observations regarding 
the little bird they have seen; and now, while looking up 
the characteristics of the birds in this list, they make 
grave comparisons. 

The new bird has no dark spot in the center of its 
breast, like the tree sparrow; it has no yellow feathers, 
like the goldfinch; it has no crimson tinted suit, like the 
redpoll; it is not slate-colored like the junco; it has no 
feathers of a strawberry tint, like the pine grosbeak; but 
it does have feathers and markings like that of the little 
snow bunting. More obervations are made and veri- 
fied. 

Their blank books look like this : 

Date—January 10, 1903. 

Locality—Open field. 

Size—One-fourth smaller than robin. 

Color—Soiled white, grayish, and soft brown. 


\) 
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Markings—Reddish brown feathers on head. 
Lower tail feathers black edged with white. 
Beak—Short, stout, black. 
Movements—Animated; whirls about in flocks. 
Seldom rises far above ground. 
Rarely seen in trees. 
Runs on ground like beach birds. 
Song—Low chirp, soft, cheerful twitter. 
Food—Seeds of various weeds. 
Bird: Snow. Bunting. 

Other birds are found and identified in much the same 
manner. All the birds seen must be studied with care, 
As soon as the general idea of size, color, and markings are 
known they should be immediately written in the note-book. 

The great joy a child experiences in having found out 
for himself the name of a bird friend is a pleasure to behold. 
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In one of his wonderful addresses on “God’s Education 
of Man,” President Hyde, of Bowdoin college, put into 
striking words a thought that is of greatest significance 
for educational philosophy. “Sin,” he says, “puts the 
particular appetite before the whole man; _the individual 
man before the social whole.” The breaking: away from 
Rousseau’s anarchistic ideal of an asocial individualism, and 
the dawning of a broader, sane conception of human des- 
tiny are nowhere more forcibly characterized. The old 
definition of education as “harmonious development of 
all faculties” can no longer satisfy a student of peda- 
gogy. “No man liveth to himself.” 


The national department of agriculture is doing a work 
of great educational value. Its chief purpose is, of 
course, to disseminate the best scientific methods of 
farming, and to show the application of successful expe- 
rience to the “one-man farm,” especially in the South. 
The aims followed with reference to the rural common 
schools of the country are given by Dr. A. C. True, the 
director of the office of experiment stations, in the year- 
book of the department. One important problem he 
points out is the need of more directly relating the in- 
struction of the school to the practica] business of the 
farm, thru the employment of teachers in sympathy with 
farm life, and the enrichment of the school course by 
the introduction of agricultural subjects. He also fay- 
ors making the common schools more thoroly the centers 
of the intellectual life of the communities in which they 
are located, by the co-operation of the farmer and his 
family with the teacher. The willingness of the agricul- 
tural department to co-operate in the improvement of 
rural life thru the schools is most commendable, and 
should meet with a hearty welcome. 


A departure in normal school work has been arranged 
by the Connecticut State board of education for the 
Willimantic Normal school, in the form of correspondence 
courses, conducted by the faculty. The following sub- 
jects are offered: American history, civil government, 
drawing, geography, literature, penmanship, and physics. 
These courses are intended for teachers who desire to 
study a particular subject at home. 


This statement by an English educator to Englishmen 
is well worth pondering by us: “In Germany out of a 
population of 50,000,000, 30,000 young men attend their 
universities, whereas in England with a population of 
30,000,000, only 5,000 attend ours.” 

Chancellor Crosby, of the New York University, was 
firmly opposed to free, high, and college education; but 
the most valuable asset in any country is its brains—and 
by brains we mean educated brains. 


It is a matter of wonder that the attempt of Tolstoi to 
announce what righteousness is, should cause so much 
trouble in Russia. Tolstoi believes the principles of 
Christ are practicable; most of the world do not. To 
give away one coat if you have two and there is a shiver- 
ing wretch before you, Tolstoi says should be really prac- 
ticed; so also, if attacked, not to strike back. The office of 
government is to teach these things, he says; he is an 
ardent believer in education—but not mere book educa- 
tion. Tolstoi cannot live many years longer,.and Russia 
fears his death may provoke a great outbreak. The an- 
archists interpret Tolstoism to mean opposition to the 
government which is undoubtedly full of unrighteousness. 
It is a pity that such men should range themselves be- 
hind this truly noble man. He is only partially under- 
stood. Tolstoism means enlightenment, the practice of 
righteousness. 
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Chancellor Winfield Scott Chaplin abruptly ended the 
annual battle between the freshmen and sophomores of 
Washington university, of St. Louis, by suspending the’ 
entire body of freshmen. The sophomores had possession 
of the gymnasium. The freshmen gathered in force and 
prepared to storm the stronghold, when the chancellor 
appeared and ordered them back to their classes. Failing 
to obey, they were suspended. Good for Dr. Chaplin! 
Wish there were more college leaders like him! 


Several of the presidents of noted universties dined in 
New York city lately and, of course, speeches were made. 
Dean Van Amringe, of Columbia, said, “The voice of 
reason should be heard in these modern, material times, 
pleading that mere money is as nothing compared with 
the higher things of the mind. And the voice of reason 
is the voice of the university.” 

President Eliot, of Harvard, said, “The strenuous life, 
in President Roosevelt’s sense, is attractive to young 
men of to-day, beyond doubt, I think. But there is an- 
other strenuous life, that embodied in civic duty, religious 
earnestness—which I take-in its simplest definition of 
love to God and love to man—and a purpose to work en- 
ergetically for causes in which there is no promise of 
profit to the worker. I call that a first-class definition of 
the standard of young men in the colleges to-day.” 

These are fine, true, and brave words. Valuable as 
money is there are more valuable things. A man or 
woman who is in teaching, primarily, for the money that 
is in it, never can attain to but mediocrity, a fatal med- 
iocrity, too. This is what blights the results of the work 
of so many young men to-day; their wings are singed at 
the very outset. 


A general summing up of the attendance at the differ- 
ent colleges and universities shows that there has been 
an increase this year at nearly every one of the higher 
institutions of learning. This fact is true of the Southern 
and Western colleges as well as of the Eastern. All seem 
to share in this increase of students. It is participated 


_in by the smaller as well as by the larger colleges and 


universities. There does not appear to be any decided 
drift toward any particular college. Harvard has an 
increase of .03 per cent. and this seems to be about the 
average rate. 

The constantly widening field covered by the American 
college course is one element in this increase. Students 
do not find it necessary now to go to Europe to get the 
best in any department of education. They can get 
what they want in this country. 

It is an encouraging fact that the increase in college 
attendance is relatively greater than the increase of pop- 
ulation. This certainly evidences a better popular 
appreciation of culture and refinement. 


The newspapers speak of the plan of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to plant trees, shrubs, and flowers around the 
stations; also to line the tracks with shade trees, and in 
every way possible to “scatter the germs of the beauti- 
ful.” We refer to this matter here to ask who are go- 
ing to do a similar thing for tne school-houses of this— 
well, let us say the state of New York. Is it not pretty 
near time that an indignation meeting was held concern- 
ing the mean, unworthy, contemptible buildings that are 
called school-houses? We should be glad to hear that 
State Superintendent Skinner had called the commis- 
sioners together and ordered condemnation processes to 
begin. The sooner the better, say we. 


A recent article in the International Journal of Zthics 
criticises the public schools and points out the lack of dis- 
cipline among the poor children in them. Not only do 
they acquire the habit of demanding praise fo: good 
work, but they resent or sullenly endure correction. 
Again, the lack of a high ethical standard is evidenced, 
and a disregard for the dignity of labor. To cure 
these and other deficiencies, the article commends a more 
rigid discipline, and insistance on individual responsi- 
bility. 
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The papers remark that John L. Sullivan made nearly 
one million of dollars by his pugilistic efforts—in one 
case taking in $18,000, another $12,000, and so on. We 
mention this merely to show what sort of a public we 
have after all our brave efforts to educate it. To see one 
stout man pummel another is yet considered a fine sight 
by a great many; and even women want to be present on 
such brutal occasions! We are not, however, as bad as 
the old Romans who thought a holiday was a very dull 
one if there were not several men slaughtered in the Col- 
iseum; still, it is a part of the same barbarism in the 
blood. 


Berlin university has a greater number of students at 
present than at any previous period of its history. It 
has 7,091 matriculated students and a total of 13,400. 
The only faculty in which a decline is noticeable is the 
theological. Thirvy-four students come from England 
and 146 from the United States. j 


Sir George Kekewich is to retire from his position of 
permanent secretary to the English Education Office 
on April 1. During his administration many important 
reforms have been made in the educational system of 
England, and the condition of the teachers has been tre- 
mendously improved. 

Among the changes the retiring secretary has been in- 
strumental in bringing about are the classification of chil- 
dren according to educational considerations and not, as 
before, according to age and the “Superannuation Act.” 
He has also been active in giving the public an appreci- 
ation of the teacher’s work, especially of the work in the 
primary schools. Mr. Morant will succeed to the per- 
manent secretaryship. Mr. Morant has spent the whole 
of his life in the active prosecution of educational work, 
both in England and abroad, and should be amply quali- 
fied for the position. His appointment has proved gen- 
erally acceptable to all persons in England connected 
with educational organization or interested in its prog- 
ress, 


It is by no means too soon to begin to warn people 
that hard times will certainly return in spite of all the 
money there is in the country. Dr. Parkhurst has done 
well to announce “ We will see hard times again.” Just 
how this will come about no one can explain; usually 
the farmers stop buying merchandise; this stops the 
factories, workmen are “laid off,” and general stagna- 
tion ensues. The farmer stops buying because he pro- 
duces only a limited amount; and when he has bought 
up what luxuries he can he must of necessity cease buy- 
ing. Look out when the farmer stops buying. 


England’s Education Bill. 


We have attempted to put our readers in a position to un- 
derstand the new law concerning public education in Eng- 
land; the letter in another place will help do this. The 
condition of things is somewhat as it was in this state 
fifty years ago; in almost every town and village there 
was an “academy” sustained by the people who had 
children; there was also a public school sustained by 
money from the state. It was decided to give larger 
sums to the latter schools and support them by general 
taxation; this caused the former to be absorbed in many 
cases; very many disappeared. 

In England two classes of schools existed, the voluntary 
and the board; the former supported by subscriptions 
mainly, the latter by taxation. Subscriptions were solic- 
ited for the former because religion was taught in them; 
clergymen managed them, but people got tired of sub- 
scribing and asked to have them supported by taxation. 
This was the object of the new bill which has just passed 
thru Parliament. 

It was decided to unify, to bring under one head, the 
two classes of schools. To subject the voluntary schools 
(teaching religion) to political control was not an easy 
task, but a plan has been made by this bill; we shall see 
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how it will work. To have brought them under a single 
head is a great step. There will be a fight over religious 
teaching; it is a pity this should be so, for of all fighting 
this is the most implacable. 


School-Building in Manhattan. 


Since the announcement of the plans for the monster 
school-houses, ten or more stories high, there have been 
numerous stories of the means of transportation to be 
provided. Gigantic escalators are suggested as one solu- 
tion of the problem, and it is said perfectly practicable 
ones can be contrived. C. B. J. Synder, superintendent 
of school buildings of New York city, announces that he 
is confident that he can contrive escapes and elevators 
that would make the twelve-story building as safe as a 
present building of three stories. These elevators would 
probably be designed on the express system and would 
carry a whole class with its teacher at once. However, 
tho this matter has been worked out to a considerable ex- 
tent, this proposition, to quote Mr. Snyder, “is at present 
entirely in the air.” ' 


Why Is It a Dreary Subject ? 


A committee of a ladies’ club m a very intelligent 
small city was in session to select subjects for discussion 
at the weekly meetings during the first three months of 
1903; one of the committee named “ education.” 

“Oh, that is a dreary subject,” declared one, and sev- 
eral seemed to agree to such a classification, but the 
speaker, looking up, saw that the wife of the superintend- 
ent of schools was on the committee, and she added: “ Of 
course, not here; I meant in general.” Several others, 
seeing the situation, chimed in: “Of course, not here, 
but in general people are not interested in education.” 

We must assume that these ladies knew what they were 
talking about and that the conclusion that education was 
a dreary matter to talk about was one that would be 
acquiesced in by the community. We propose to ask 
why it isso? We think, to most teachers, it is a subject 
they want as little to do with as possible. 

We recall the remark of a publisher to whom the writer 
handed a manuscript on education that had been left 
with him for publication: “Books on education are the 
worst sellers in the market; the teachers steer clear of 
them.” 

We recall that Henry Barnard, to whom teachers owed 
so much during the last seventy-five years, and always 
will owe a great deal in future years, remarked, “ There 
is a screw loose in the educational world; a superintend- 
‘ent writes to me for acopy of the American Journal 
of Education; I send it and never hear from him again. 
I cannot explain this lack of interest among the leading 
men.” ; 

A change took place, beginning about 1875. Tue 
ScHOOL JOURNAL was dedicated in 1874 to “a reform in ed- 
ucation,” meaning, most of all, to rescue it from the low es- 
mate fixed upon it by those who were obtaining their live- 
lihood by it. The great obstacle was the little knowl- 
edge possessed of education as a science; it was wholly 
regarded as a routine of lesson-hearings. A reform was 
partially effected; but we see the community still stamp 
the subject as a “dreary” one. There are yet great steps 
to be taken to complete the reform begun. 

We must feel that it is a great and glorious cause and 
have faith in it as the means by which life is to be made 
worth living. We hear about “ prosperous times,” mean- 
ing that material goods are more readily available—meat, 
clothing, bric-a-brac, etc., yet we cannot read a newspa- 
per without feeling that our civilization is quite an artifi- 
cial affair. This crop of ideas is not wholly due to the 
shallow ploughing in the school-rooms, but that is one of 
the main causes. 

Thomas B. Reed, who has just passed away, in one of 
his speeches referred to his early school days: “To make 
the son of a poor farmer a firm upholder of a right order 
of things in a secluded neighborhood, that is, indeed a 
worthy and honorable task.” You see, it did not seem 
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to him to be a “dreary” business. And we conclude, 
therefore, in answer to our question, that it is so consid- 
ered by the community, because, in the first place, the 
teachers so think it to be. 


No Card-Playing for Prizes. 


The school board of Melrose, Mass., has called upon 
the teachers in its employ to discourage the practice of 
card-playing for prizes, both by example and precept. In 
its resolutions the board declares that, in its opinion, 
the practice of card-playing for prizes is in principle 
indistinguishable from gambling; and that gambling of 
this sort is especially questionable in those charged with 
the education of children, because the influence of one 
teacher who plays cards for prizes may result in leading 
many or some pupils into a love of gambling in its most 
vicious form. 

This attitude of the board has aroused considerable 
criticism among the people of the city. Many believe 
that the board has no right to interfere with the private 
rights of teachers and it is beyond its province to dictate 
the code of morals which the teachers are to pursue after 
school hours. Any such dictation is held to be coercion. 
But the thoughtful citizens of Melrose heartily agree 
with the principle underlying the board’s ruling. 


Governor Odell on Teaching. 


The second inaugural address of Governor Odell con- 
tained the following words on education: 


The education of our children, their training in useful 
ways and in trades, should receive our first thought, and 
there should be no parsimony in the administration of the 
school system of the state. It should be as free and far re- 
moved from partisanship, obstacles, and obstructions as it is 
possible to make it, so that there shall be no excuse for illit- 
eracy and ignorance—ignorance which breeds discontent, 
which is unable to understand and appreciate the functions 
of government and the privileges of citizenship; which brings 
with it disrespect for authority, which brings into existence 
a criminal class, which should be fought with the same de- 
termination with which we would ward off a contagious dis- 
ease which threatens the lives of our people. Life with all 
of its problems, presenting so many and varied phases, 
brings to us experience which is of the utmost benefit in the 
sonkiog of our children. 

Agricultural College Exhibit. 


The United States Congress will be asked to make an 
appropriation of $100,000 for an exhibit of the work of 
the agricultural colleges of the Union at the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition. Pres. W. O. Thompson, of the 
Ohio State university, and Dr. H. C. White, of the 
University of Georgia, are in Washington, as representa- 
tives of the American agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, for the purpose of securing the appropri- 
ation. They were much encouraged by the assurances 
of support they received from Mr. Tawney, Mr. Can- 
non, and other members with whom they consulted con- 
cerning the proposed exhibit. Both believe that the 
exhibit, if it can be securec along proposed lines, will be 
one of the most attractive features of the exposition. 


Work Their Way Thru College. 


The report of the bureau of self help of Yale university 
gives some very interesting information in regard to the 
methods of students who work their way thru_college. 
Over three hundred men have made applications for work 
during the past years, and of this number about two 
hundred earn a large part of their tuition fees at least. 
The kinds of work vary as much as the needs of the 
students. 

Waiting on table seems to be the most popular occu- 
pation. Over 125 Yale men waited on table last summer 
at Atlantic City alone. Some students manage eating 
clubs and get their board in return for their services. A 
dozen students wash dishes. About twenty care for fur- 
naces. A few serve as conductors on trolley lines on 
night trips. Many are employed in various stores on 
Saturday nights. Some have entered the carpet beating 
business, but the competition of the colored men of the 
town has prevented this occupation becoming popular. 
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A large number of men tutor or work at stenography 
and typewriting. A dozen students sweep out dining 
halls, perhaps half as many are engaged in pushing in- 
valids about the city in large invalid chairs. 

The bureau also fills many calls for singers at churches 
and funerals. Many students are employed by under- 
takers to officiate as pall bearers at funerals. 

All these occupations are carried on in addition to 
their college work, yet these workers are more often 
than not very close to the head of their class. 


Training of Ohio Teachers. 


Last winter the general assembly of Ohio passed a law 
authorizing the governor to appoint a commission of four 
men to consider the question of the educational situation 
in Ohio, and especially ways and means for the better 
training of teachers. Under this law Governor Nash 
some time ago appointed Pres. W. F. Peirce, of Kenyon 
college; C. L. Swain, of Cincinnati; Hon. John von Zim- 
merman, of Springfield; and Pres. Charles F. Thwing, of 
Western Reserve university. 

The commission held its first meeting last Friday, in 
Columbus. President Thwing was elected president of 
the body whose investigations and recommendations will 
undoubtedly have a far-reaching effect on educational 
matters in Ohio. 

In speaking of the work of the commission President 
Thwing said: 

‘I think that the members of the commission are con- 
vinced that avery broad and rich opportunity is open to 
them for doing a very good work for Ohio. Ohio represents 
individualism in education, as it does in other movements, 
and the peril of this individualism is the peril of inefficiency 
arising from a lack of supervision and a lack of inspiration 
and sustaining power of co-operative service. The commis- 
sion hopes to avail itself, to a large extent, of the existin, 
educational facilities of the state for the better training o 
teachers. Its members also think that possibly greater ef- 
fectiveness can be secured at a lessened cest thru a differen- 
tiation in the kinds of work which the different institutions 
may do. Whether more normal schools represent the wisest 
method is a question not yet discussed, and one which cannot 
be discussed for some time. The commission is impressed 
with the value of the teacher as the supreme factor in the 
educational system. If the teacher is worthy the educational 
- ge is worthy; if the teacher for any reason is unworthy, 
the system must suffer grievously. he commission inter- 
prets the law under which it was appointed, and the instruc- 
tions given it by the governor, ina large way. It hopes to 
do a work for Ohio at the beginning of its second century 


which will help to render its new century as illustrious as its 
first has been.’’ 


Progress in Porto Rico, 


According to the annual report of Dr. S. M. Lindsay, 
the commissioner of education for Porto Rico, the scnools 
of the island have been exceedingly well-organized. An 
_— free public school now exists in every munici- 
pality. 

The school year closed last June with 874 schools 
open, 40,993 students enrolled, and 928 teachers em- 
ployed. Thus nineteen per cent. of the population of 
school ‘age was in school,and over six per cent. of the 
total population of the island. 

The report says that these figures show that, under 
American civil government, the educational advantages 
offered free to the masses of the people are nearly twice 
as great as the maximum furnished under Spanish rule. 


Textile School for Arkansas. 


A bill has been introduced into the National house of 
representatives donating to the state of Arkansas 
100,000 acres of public land for the purpose of estab- 
lishing, equipping, and maintaining a textile school as a 
branch of the University of Arkansas. Sentiment in 
the South is very much in favor of textile schools that 
the young men may be prepared for the work in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of cotton fabrics. Practically 
half of the cotton manufactured in the United States is 
spun and woven in the South, and the need for better 
equipment and better training along the line of textile 
manufacturing is generally regarded as a pressing one. 
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Letters, 


“* The Sunday Question.” 


Mr. Kellogg’s views upon this question, in THE JouR- 
NAL of Dec. 27, are very interesting and quite pertinent. 
I heartily concur in his ideas of what the schools should 
accomplish; and when we become wise enough our teach- 
ing will bring about the condition he asks for. 

He says, “The first aim of the schools must be char- 
acter which is living with moral ends in view asa perma- 
nent thought.” This is certainly sound, but do we not 
fall far short of it? Is not character merely incidental, 
and scholarship the high ideal for which we are striving? 

Is ‘‘character” such as Mr. Kellogg describes, taken 
into account on any examination in any of our schools? 
However corrupt at heart, provided the individual has 
violated none of the statutes, he will be promoted on a 
successful examination; but he will not be credited for 
his high moral qualities. In many schools a student 
must make a certain number of “ points,” to graduate, 
but none of these “points” are based on moral character. 
No credit is given for that quality. Smartness and 
scholarship are the qualities that count. I do not know 
any school where this is an exception. Much ado was 
made recently in certain schools of higher learning about 
the students “cribbing” in their examinations. As 
human nature is weak at best, on high moral grounds, 
and as self-preservation is said to be the first law of 
nature, it is not strange that students should try to “save 
their bacon.” If they do not pass the examination they 
are disgraced in their own and in the estimation of their 
friends. 

Aguinaldo was dismissed from the university where he 
attended, because he could not “make the grades;” not 
because of any moral delinquency on his part. Had his 
moral qualities been superior to any other member in the 
institution, it would not have saved him. 

Scholarship is the great sine gua non in all our institu- 
tions of learning from the primary school up. As an 
example, the examinations in Colonel Parker’s school. 
Because his pupils did not reach the standard in scholar- 
ship set up by the examiners, his teaching was belittled, 
and if he had been a weaker man, he would have been 
ruined. The result of the examinations was heralded all 
over the country to the discredit of the school and the 
teaching. Had the pupils all been angels and could not 
a the examination” it would have profited them no- 
thing. 

Scholarship is the fetish. When we make a demand 
for things we get them. When we demand honesty, in- 
tegrity, and high moral qualities, we can get them thru 
our schools. 

Put a premium on high moral qualities and make schol- 
arship incidental,—you will get the article you call for. 

It is true that all teaching should be moral, and is 
generally intended to be. The study of arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, history, should lead to making a 
better man or woman, but it does not always. When 
the final test comes, it is, “ What do you know?” not 
How good are you? 

In very many of our colleges has been hazing and the 
most brutal treatment of the weaker by the stronger. 
Students, sometimes, acted more like brutish beasts than 
manly men, and lost no caste in the institution to which 
they belonged. If they passed the examination with high 
mark they were the honored of the institution. 

But recently we have read of disgraceful rows and 
brutal fights among college students. The matter is 
winked at and those students will go on and graduate, it 
may be with high honors; but if they fall below a certain 
point in scholarship they are cast out, no matter how 
good men they may be otherwise. 

I am finding no fault with this—simply stating a fact. 
Pope says, “ Whatever is, is right.” From that stand- 


standpoint all this is justifiable, but it does not meet Mr. 
It did not meet Colonel 


Kellogg’s idea nor mine. 
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Parker’s idea of education. I think Colonel Parker 
made character the great object for which we should 
strive and the end of education. The majority did not 
follow the Colonel. 

I see no objection to Mr. Kellogg’s idea of Sunday and 
how to use it, but that alone will not solve the problem. 
The intellect and the heart must be cultivated together 
and we must give as high a place to heart as to intellect 
if we want the highest type of men and women, 
morally. 

Mr. Kellogg singles out one denomination as being wise 
in this respect. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
If any one sect is wiser than others in this respect the 


‘result should be discernible, and we ought to have un- 


questionable data in this scientific age to base our con- 
clusions upon. As we have no reliable data from which 
to judge any one of the different sects, or upon which to 
base a conclusion we can only rest upon what we think. 
Such evidence is of very poor quality in proving a point, 
or in convincing the world. 

If absence from the workhouse or penitentiary is any 
test, I would think the Jews and Quakers would occupy 
the first place and their educational system must be ex- 
alted. But I do not know this absolutely. It is only an 
opinion. I do not know of any of these two sects in the 
poor house, work-house, or penitentiary. I do not know 
of any of them suffering for want of proper sympathy 
and care. It is my understanding they look after one 
another, sympathize with and care for those in need. I 
do not think any people commit less crime or are more 
moral or upright. 

Would it not be a good plan to make a study of this 
matter, and show from unmistakable data what line of 
conduct, what beliefs, and what school system produces 
the best results? This is an important matter. 

What we want are facts, not opinions. My opinion is 
worth as much to me as that of any one else. And it is 
not worth a cent only as I have figures and facts to 
back it. 

It seems to me this question would be a right good 
one for the N. E. A. to discuss. That great body of 
educators could give us facts and figures in time that no 
one could question. J. FAIRBANKS. 

Springfield, Mo. 

BP 


Trappist Educators. 


Quietly and little known educational work of great 
value has been carried on for the last fifty years at 
Gethsemane, Kentucky, a little town forty-eight miles 
from Louisville. Here is the monastery of the Trappist 
monks, founded in 1848. The monastery consists of a 
large number of buildings, the abbey, the refectory, the 
church, an imposing cruciform structure two hundred and 
ten feet in length, the infirmary, the apothecary, and the 
library. In this library are stored hundreds of rare old 
books in Latin, French, Spanish, and English. 

The lives of most of these monks are consecrated to 
vigils and devotions, but they have done much for edu- 
cation ever since their establishment. Specially selected 
brothers educate the youth of the neighborhood, and in- 
struct the postulants for admission to the order. The 
school is a large and cheerful building, furnished with 
the same simplicity that characterizes the rest of the 
buildings, but this is well-lighted and warmed. 

Instruction is given gratis to the children of the vicin- 
ity. The teaching is thoro, and, as far as possible, prac- 
tical. The teachers are often learned men, for the 
brothers come oftentimes from the best educated and 
cultured classes. Besides the teachers in lay branches 
there are in addition professors for monastic purposes, 
having charge of moral theology, dogmatic theology, and 
holy Scripture. 

It is usual for the monks to assist orphan boys who 
are left destitute, training them carefully in all necessary 
branches of education before sending them out into the 
world. 
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The English Education Bill. 


London Letter. 

The passage of the Education Bill thru Parliament 
has caused a great deal of discussion; few are suited. 
Matters here are more complicated than in America be- 
cause we have a state church. Take Liverpool, for ex- 
ample, with its two rival systems—the schools managed 
by the city school board and those managed by the 
churches. So it is all over the kingdom. Money is 
granted by Parliament to the church schools if the pupils 
come up to a certain standard, but much of their support 
is by subscription, hence they are called voluntary schools. 

About half of the children in England and Wales are 
in one or the other of these different schools. The 
board schools are more like the American public schools; 
they receive so much per pupil that comes up to acertain 
standard just as the church or voluntary schools, and 
also a sum that comes from the rates, that is, local taxa- 
tion; so they are better off financially; the amount the 
board schools get from the rates, the voluntary schools 
try to make up from subscriptions. 

Now the managers of the voluntary schools could es- 
tablish a school besides a board school and vice versa, 
hence there was rivalry and overlapping. The voluntary 
schools had the advantage of having the support of the 
church people and their co-operation, which was of great 
benefit. 

Above these schools for high school purposes were the 
technical day and evening schools and the higher grade 
and evening continuation schools managed by the school 
boards. 

The new bill seeks to unify these agencies. It enacts 
that the county council (which corresponds in America 
to the board of supervisors) shall appoint boards of man- 
agers for the schools. All England has been divided 
into parishes for centuries; each parish has a council to 
manage its affairs; this council will manage the volun- 
tary schools. For the board schools, the county council 
appoints two-thirds of a board of managers for them, the 
other third is appointed by the parish council. Both 
kinds of schools may goon, but the county council has 
power to discontinue the board schools if the voluntary 
school can do its work. The great step taken is that 
the latter will now be supported by taxation; subscrip- 
tions will not be needed. 

Two-thirds of the voluntary schools are under the di- 
rection of the English church, so that the people will be 
taxed to teach the religion of that church in them. The 
gain is that one body (county council) has the general 
charge. Half of England are Nonconformists; they 
naturally oppose the bill. D. P. C. 

EPOX 
Another Letter on the Education Bill. 


In its final form the education bill for England seems 
to give satisfaction to neither of the great political par- 
ties. The measure is by no means what was hoped for 
by the high church wing of the Anglican church, the 
most zealous supporters of the measure. The Noncon- 
formists, altho substantial concessions have been made 
them, still denounce the fundamental principle of the 
bill by which all the rate payers in a given community 
are taxed for the support of schools in which a sectarian 
religion is taught. The crucial amendment in the bill 
was a concession by Mr. Balfour to the Nonconformists, 
who talked of going to jail sooner than pay for religious 
teaching of which they disapproved. This amendment 
provides that religious instruction shall be given in a 
school not provided by the local education authorities, 
but under the control of the managers. 

Two of the six managers are appointed by the local 
authorities. These two appointees might obviously be 
Protestant Nonconformists, and if one of the other four 
managers were a broad churchman, disposed to act with 
them, a high church Anglican or Catholic clergyman 
might be checked as regards the kind of religious teach- 
ing he desired to give in a denominational school. The 
belief that such would be the effect of the amendment 
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commended it to the Nonconformists and also to the 
Anglicans in the Conservative party, opposed to giving 
the Ritualists a free hand. 

When the significance of this amendment became gen- 
erally known a violent agitation arose among the extreme 
Anglicans, against the prime minister, as a traitor to the 
Their denunciations went 
to such an extent that they entirely justified the charge 
of the Nonconformists that the sole aim of the advocates 
of the education bill is to hand the children over to the 
priests. The high churchman finally accepted the assur- 
ance of the bishop of London that, even with this amend- 
ment, the bill will prove better than nothing, and prob- 
ably some means of working under it satisfactorily to 
the clergy will be found. 

As to the Nonconformists, since the adoption of this 
amendment, their threats of organized opposition to the 
execution of the new law, that is, of a concerted refusal 
to submit to taxation for the support of denominational 
schools, have ceased. The compromise has probably 
avoided a convulsive outbreak of lawlessness. The addi- 
tion to the rates, which will be imposed by the new law, 
will be paid, but they will not be relished. All bitterness 
will be expressed at the ballot box, and appearances indi- 
cate that this will suffice to defeat Mr. Balfour and his 
party the next general election. 

EXPER 
The Map of the Grand Canyon. 


The United States Geological Survey is about to begin 
the publication of a detailed map of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado river, based on its own surveys, which 
finally gives us definite information on the dimensions of 
the canyon variously reported in the past. The average 
width from rim to rim does not exceed ten miles thruout 
the widest portion of the canyon and it frequently nar- 
rows to eight miles. The river does not occupy the 
middle of the gigantic trough, but flows at a distance 
varying from one to three miles from the south side. 
Practically all of the magnificently sculptured pinnacles 
and so-called temples lie north of the river. The depth 
of the Grand Canyon measured from the south rim is 
considerably less than a mile. From the rim at the 
Bright Angel hotel where the altitude is 6,866 feet 
above sea level, to the high water mark of the river at 
the foot of the tourist trail, the drop is 4,480 feet. The 
highest point on the south rim at the Grand View hotel 
is 7,496 feet, about 4,900 feet above the river. From 
the north side, however, the drop to the water level 
averages considerably over a mile and in places exceeds 
6,000 feet. In a general way it may be said that the 
north rim is 1,000 to 1,200 feet higher than the south, 
thus producing the high, even sky-line which is so im- 
pressive. 

EXPER 

A good deal of comment has been made upon the re- 
marks of Josephine Dodge Daskam, the popular writer, 
at the annual dinner of the N. Y. Pilgrim Mothers, her 
subject being “The Girl of the Future.” She advised 
her not to trouble herself about the suffrage question. 
“If you cannot get your vote you can always get your 
voter.” “Hang on to your privileges and let your rights 
go.” “Make efforts always to be good and charming.” 

Evidently Miss Daskam does not think woman so badly 
off as has been portrayed by some of her sisters. 


The Oxford University Press is to publish ‘“ The Har- 
monics” of Aristoxenus, one of the earliest books on 
music. With the exception of some fragments this is the 
only existing work of the musician who aspired to be Aris- 
totle’s successor. It is edited by Mr. Henry S. Macram. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, created somewhat of a 
sensation at a recent educational meeting by declaring 
that the educated American does not reproduce himself. 
Out of six classes at Harvard, he said, only twenty-eight 
per cent. have educated families. 





Distress after eating, beltching, and nausea between meals are symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, which Hood’s Sarsaparilla always cures. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Roman Catholic Schools. 


The following figures are interesting 
as showing the strength and importance 
of the Catholic parish schools in New 
York state. The following table presents 
the statistics by dioceses: 


Catholic Children 
population. in schools. 


P. Cc 
New York, 1,200,000 49,752 4.1 
Brooklyn, 500,000 34,161 6.8 
Buffalo, 171,000 22,712 13.2 
Rochester, 105,000 15,734 15.0 
Albany, 145,000 15,000 10.3 
Syracuse, 70,000 4,943 7.0 
Ogdensburg, 79,000 3,400 4.3 
Total, 2,270,000 145,702 6.4 


The figures for the borough of Manhat- 
tan are: 


Number of pupils in school, 37,305 
Number of teachers 747 
Value of sehool buildings, $4,699,000 
Cost of maintenance for one 

year, $318,980 


In the whole city of New York the 
whole number of pupils is almost exactly 
41,000, the value of the buildings about 
$4,900,000, the number of teachers, 812, 
and = cost of instruction about $8 per 
pupil. 


American Students in Germany. 


American students go to Germany in 
ever increasing numbers despite efforts 
to attract them to Paris. There are 
more than ever at the great universities 
like Berlin, Leipsic, Munich and Gottin- 
gen, and there has been noted a decided 
move toward the smaller and less known 
institutions. Wurzburg is attracting 
many students of chemistry and mental 
philosophy. Marburg has for the first 
time in its history several American 
students of theology, and Giessen is also 
attracting students of the same subject. 


Compulsory Flag-Raising. 


FREDONIA, N. Y.—Three school dis- 
tricts, in Chautauqua county, have failed 
to comply with the state law, known as 
the Flag law, providing that each school 
district must purchase an American flag, 
and on every fair day of the school year 
keep it flying over the school-house. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the law each 
district will loose its entire quota of 
public money for the support of its school, 
and the trustee of each is liable to re- 
moval from office. 


Wide-Awake Canadians. 


The directors of Wesley college, Win- 
nipeg, have established a course designed 
especially for farmers. The course will 
include instruction in practical mechan- 
ics, practical farming, fruit-growing, ro- 
tation of crops, farm buildings, stock- 
raising, and farm hygiene, in addition to 
the ordinary academic courses. 


Yerkes Telescope Burned. 


WILLIAMS Bay, WIs.—The large re- 
flecting telescope of the Yerkes conserv- 
atory was destroyed by fire on December 
23, with many valuable instruments. The 
loss is estimated at $25,000, on which 
there is no insurance. The building 
consisted of one room in which were 
the large mirrors, driving clock, and 
other appliances, and a structure 120 feet 
long extending to the southwest, all to- 
gether forming a reflecting telescope with 
a length of 120 feet. It was designed by 
Professor Hale and intended for use in 
connection with the spectroheliograph de- 
signed by him and constructed in the ob- 
servatory workshop. Many valuable re- 
sults were expected from its use. 


Schools in Coal Mine District. 


The statements recently made by the 
mine operators concerning the schools in 
the coal mine districts is of general inter- 
est. The statement is as follows: 

In no part of the state outside of the 
large cities are better educational facili- 
ties afforded than is offered to miners’ 
children in these regions. The employes 


+ of the coal companies assess the coal 


lands, levy the taxes, generally to the 
full limit allowed by law, and expend the 
money in building up school-houses and 
equipping them better than in any other 
part of the county. They have agreater 
number of months schooling per annum, 
and pay their teachers about double the 
amount paid in the agricultural districts 
of the county. 

For instance, in Schuylkill county the 
total school and building taxes for 1901 
were $389,950.36, of which the coal com- 
panies paid $162,466.11, and the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
paid $80,059.29, and that these taxes were 
nearly all assessed and paid in that por- 
tion of the county in which the coal lands 
are situated; that in these townships the 
companies paid from 72 to 99.7 per cent. 
of the school and building taxes. 

The schools are kept open ten months 
in the year, and larger salaries are paid 
to the teachers than in any other portion 
of the county. Practically the same con- 
dition prevails thruout the coal region. 

Under these circumstances it is unjust 
to the young people of the anthracite 
coal region to charge that they have not 
the educational facilities necessary, or 
that they have not made use of them in 
acquiring a good English education. In 
no part of the state where agricultural 
or manufacturing industries prevail are 
there to be found brighter or better edu- 
cated or more intelligent people than 
among the miners who have been born 
and educated in the anthracite coal fields, 
and they will compare favorably with 
those who have enjoyed the benefits of 
the free schools in any other part of the 
state. There | be instances when thru 
the neglect of tite parents or the officers 
of the district a child may be allowed to 
remain out of school, and thus not take 
advantage of the facilities offered, but 
such instances are likely to occur in any 
district. 


The Farm Boy’s Opportunity. 


J. S. Trigg gives this interesting ac- 
count in the Rockford Register of what a 
short winter course in agriculture did for 
a farm boy. 

The man was a Scandinavian. He had 
worked his way up from absolute poverty 
to one of financial and agricultural inde- 
pendence and is now well fixed as the 
owner of 320 acres of land and a good 
equipment of stock. He hada boy, a very 
common-place, every-day sort of a boy, 
seventeen yearsold. This boy had always 
worked on the farm, and his education 
had been limited to what he could learn 
in the country school during the winter 
term. It was agreed between father and 
son that the boy should go to one of the 
best agricultural colleges in the West and 
take a course of thirteen weeks each 
winter for two years, returning to his 
farm work during the summer. e met 
the father after the boy had completed 
this course of study at the college and 
asked him what it had done for the boy. 
He said that ‘‘it had done wonders, that 
the boy was taking up the farm work in 
a different and better way, that he could 
repair any of the farm machinery, adjust 


the farm separator, test the milk and the, 


cows, had learned how to judge stock, 
could pick out a ao cow on sight, knew 
how to properly balance the rations fed, 
could treat the sick animals on the farm, 
and wanted me to take five or six of the 
best agricultural papers. He did all his 


work with more method and intelligence 
and so accomplished more with less labor. 
He did not zet the big head and want to 
beceme a professor and teacher, and has 
settled down to his old farm work as 
steady as anold clock. It cost me $325 
to give him this course of study, and it 
was the best investment that I ever 
made. The fact is the boy knows more 
than I do, but he is kind enough never to 
rub it in.’’ 

Cornell College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y., offers such a course to the farmers 
of the state of New York. The winter 
course commences on January 2, 1903, 
and continues for eleven weeks. There 
are no tuition fees and it is open to all 
who have a common school education and 
a good character. Full information and 
application blanks may be had by writing 
= = College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 


Here and There. 


Andrew Carnegie has given New Or- 
leans $250,000 for a public library with 
two branches, the city to provide the 
sites. 

Faroo, N. D.—The trustees of Fargo 
cdllege have received a gift of $50,000 
from Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, for 
the endowment fund of the college. 

The University of Minnesota will ask 
the legislature for $125,000 to erect anew 
building for the medical department. 

The theory has been advanced by an 
Ohio teacher that the breaking down of 
so many pupils while attending schools, 
is not due to overstudy, but to being com- 
pelled to sit in ill-ventilated rooms of 
variable temperature, Jay after day. 

The example of the Chicago teachers 
in affiliating themselves with the labor 
unions, has started up similar attempts 
thruout the country. The Trades and 
Labor Association of Sioux City, Iowa, 
will endeavor, it is reported, to secure 
the affiliation of the teachers of the city. 
The superintendent of schools does not 
think that anything will come of this 
movement. 

Neenah, Wis., has adopted the free 
text-book system. 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, the young colored 
man who was recently awarded the Boyl- 
ston prize at Harvard, has received an 
appointment as a teacher at Tuskegee 
institute. 

Several small schools in Knox county, 
Tenn., will be consolidated into one cen- 
trally located school, at which elementary 
farming will be taught. Besides the 
usual school course, the school itself will 
be made a center for the educational life 
of the community. 

VALPARAISO, IND.—East Hall, one of 
the finest dormitories belonging to Val- 
paraiso college, was destroyed by fire on 
December 30. There were 150 persons 
in the building when the flames broke 
out, but all succeeded in escaping. The 
loss is fully covered by insurance. 

Superintendent Siefert, of Milwaukee, 
is attempting to cut off the expense of 
some $55,000 a year for special teachers 
of German. He does not intend to abolish 
the teaching of German, but simply the 
practice of intrusting the work to special- 
ists, and he would effect this economy 
by employing no teachers who are not 
competent to give instruction in that lan- 

age. From the conditions existing in 
Ties this plan would come near to 
putting German birth or descent among 
the qualifications requisite for appoint- 
ment to any position in the city schools. 
The plan is opposed by the Polish element 
in the city. They entirely disapprove of 
the situation and are even demanding 
that their language be put onan equality 
with German in the public schools. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


The New York Schoolmasters’ Club 
will meet on Saturday, Jan. 10, at the 
St. Denis. Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
Simmons college, Boston, and Laura D. 
Gill, dean of Barnard college, will speak 
on ‘‘Some Phases of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Young Women.’’ 

The Association of High School Teach- 
ers of German, will meet on Jan. 10 in 
the rooms of the New York University 
School of Pedagogy. Dr. Bahlsen will be 
the speaker. 


The Male Teachers’ Association will 
hold a dinner at Hotel Marlborough on 
Jan. 17. Altho the program has not 
been definitely sited, an interesting 
and valuable meeting is assured. 


It has been suggested that principals 
of schools be granted a certain sum of 
money each month for emergency re- 
pairs. The schools under this arrange- 
ment, would be separated into groups 
according to size, and the principal 
allowed from $10 to $35 per month to 
have sudden repairs done, such as setting 
glass and furnishing keys. The total 

early allowance would be about $28,000. 

his is in line with the requests of the 
various principals’ associations. 

An examination will be held at tlfe 
Normal college for a teachership in nat- 
ural science, on January 15 and 16. 


James Byrne has been appointed a 
trustee of the College of the City of New 
York to fill the unexpired term of Edward 
B. Amend, who has resigned. 

The board of education is to elect a 
new president next month. It is under- 
stood that President Burlingham is un- 
willing to remain in office longer owing 
to the interference of the duties of his 
place with his business. 


At a meeting of the local school boards 
to consider an increase in their powers 
the following suggestions were passed 
and will be presented to the board of ed- 
ucation: 

‘‘That graduating exercises be held 
twice a year and diplomas given over the 
signature of the chairman of the local 
board, as well as the other officers, and 
that certificates of merit be issued twice 
a year. 

‘‘That no site be selected without the 
approval of the local board, that each 
local board be given $690 per year, to 
- ages for emergency repairs, and that 
the representatives of the local boards 
have a seat and voice in the board of ed- 
ucation and all committees on matters 
affecting their districts. 

‘*That the local boards have absolute 
power to transfer teachers in their dis- 
trict without change of salary, that their 
findings in trials of teachers be not sub- 
ject to revision alone, and that they have 
final power to excuse absences with or 
without pay.”’ 

The Central Federated Union has in- 
structed its members to investigate the 
reports that teachers in the public schools 
are instilling into the children ideas 
against trades unionism. The pupils, ac- 
cording to these rumors, are told that 
the people who instigate strikes are 
wrong, that the labor movement consistS 
of a series of strikes and boycotts, and is 
inimical to the good of the country. If 
the reports substantiate the rumors, the 
facts collected will be submitted in the 
form of a complaint to the board of edu- 
cation. 


Miss Eva M. E. Ward has served notice 
on the board of education of a claim for 
back salary and interest to the amount 
of $700. Miss Ward asserts that she is 
an assistant to the principal of P. S. 71, 
Manhattan, and having discharged the 
duties of that office, holds it and is en- 
titled to compensation at $1,600 per year. 
It is said that there are a number of 
other cases similar to this. These repre- 


sent some irregularity in appointment 
which has led the department to refuse 
payment. This suit was probably filed 
to block any attempt to transfer assist- 
ants who are not holding their positions 
in accordance with the new require- 
ments. 


The high school of Babylon, Long Isl- 
and, has been closed indefinitely, on ac- 
count of the impossibility of obtaining coal. 


C. C. N. Y. Buildings. 


Plans have been filed at the bureau of 
buildings, Manhattan, for the foundations 
of the five buildings of the new College 
of the City of New York. The buildings 
are described as follows: 

An anchor-shaped building facing on 
St. Nicholas terrace and driveway, seven 
stories high, with two wings three sto- 
ries high, the fronts of which conform to 
the curve of the driveway. The main 
building stands on a plot 489.7 feet in 
Convent avenue and 408 feet in 138th 
street. The two other plots will be 350x- 
199.11 feet and face on Amsterdam av- 
enue. On the northerly plot will be built 
a mechanical arts building, three stories 
and basement and a four-story building 
for the chemical department. On the 
southerly plot will be a building for sub- 
freshmen, which will be seven stories 
high, and a gymnasium four stories high. 


The Truant. 


District Superintendent C. E. Meleney, 
who has charge of the truant schools, 
says in regard to dealing with truants: 

“‘The holding of a boy addicted to tru- 
ancy to a set program taking up his en- 
tire day is one of the most effective dis- 
ciplines for truants. Atthe truant school 
the boys are made to get up at 6 A. M. 
with a definite time to wash and dress 
and shine their shoes. Then they must 
do chores, systematically, thoroly, and 
with a cheerful spirit. Then they have 
breakfast. The day, similarly, is filled 
in with other tasks, so that the inmates 
are on schedule until 7.45 o’clock, when 
they go to bed. This holding of the 
boys to account by the clock is very good 
for them, and because of its regularity is 
disciplining and not entirely amusement 
to boys with more or less irregular 
habits.’’ : 


Probationers of the Truant 
Schools 


The probation system of dealing with 
youthful criminals has been in effect for 
a year and the first annual report of the 
chief probation officer of the court of 
special sessions has just been published. 

he report shows that the probation 
scheme has been eminently successful. 

Seventy-nine boys and five girls, all 
under sixteen, were released on parole 
during the year. Thirty-four boys violat- 
ed the provisions of their release and 
were rearraigned. Of these, twenty-two 
were committed to institutions and the 
remaining twelve were re-paroled. Sen- 
tence was suspended during the year in 
the cases of eight boys and two girls. 


Archeological Exhibit. 


At the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory an exhibit has recently been installed 
which illustrates the symbolism and cul- 
ture of a practically unknown people. 
The tribe is at present in precisely the 
same stage of culture as when America 
was discovered. This people is called 
the Huichols and numbers about 4,000. 
Their territory is a rugged country, dif- 
ficult of access, in the northwestern part 
of Mexico, among the Sierra Madre 
range. The Huichols are of medium 
height with askin of light reddish brown. 
They live in circular houses made of 
loose stones and mud, covered with 
thatched roofs. 


They offer to their innumerable gods 
many symbolical objects, as the embodi- 
ments of their prayers. The moving 
— of their religion seems to be a 

esire to produce rain, in order that their 
crops may flourish. 
he Huichols appear to be in about the 
same state of culture that the Zuni In- 
dians had reached in prehistoric times, 
while in their symbolic art they represent 
the Maya of three thousand years ago. 


Newark Principals Not Sustained. 


The committee on teachers of the 
Newark, N. J., board of education has 
decided adversely to the public school 
principals, who recently made formal 
complaint that the enforcement of cer- 
tain rules and regulations concerning the 
administration of the schools entailed 
hardships and produced obnoxious con- 
ditions. 

The committee says that the only es- 
sential matters at issue between the 
committee and the complainants seem to 
relate to the manner of rating principals 
and teachers and the formof memoranda 
to be kept. The report goeson: ‘‘Con- 
cerning the keeping of the required 
memoranda, which, at most, entails only 
a few minutes of labor daily, and in the 
keeping of which principals have the 
widest possible latitude, every business, 
professional, and other consideration 
would seem to demand it; in fact, the 
committee gathered from the evidence 
submitted by principals that all were ac- 
customed to Less memoranda of some 
kind as a professional necessity. 

‘*As regards the merit system, this 
committee believes that all appointments, 
promotions, and transfers which the com- 
mittee is required to recommend to the 
board from time to time, should be based 
upon evidence that has been reliably 
ascertained. For the purpose of obtain- 
ing such evidence and making it of an 
official and reliable nature, the committee 
issued a blank form of memorandum. 
The objection of principals seems mainly 
directed against this form. Until a bet- 
ter form is devised this one will be used. 

‘The merit system as adopted by the 
board of education is not an experiment; 
it has been tried in other cities and found 
successful, and is becoming, with various 
modifications, quite generally adopted 
thruout the country, in places great and 
small. It is absolutely necessary to the 
successful operation of any merit sys- 
tem, that records be made upon which 
official action may be based. Such 
records may be brief, but they should’ be 
accurate, definite, and such as to enable 
the appointing power to act intelligently 
and promptly. The committee believes 
that when principals and teachers come 
fully to recognize the protection afforded 
them by the merit system adopted by 
the board, they will realize its benefits 
and enjoy a freedom from embarrass- 
ment and restraint that will enable them 
to do better service than is otherwise 
possible. 

‘‘Concerning the requirement that 
principals shall teach upon an average 
two hours daily, it is the unanimous 
opinion of this committee that the time 
is not excessive under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

‘‘The committee believes that its high- 
est paid employes, who are presumably 
its most expert teachers, will exert the 
most — and lasting benefits upon 
their schools by assisting their subordi- 
nates both by precept and example in the 
most difficult and exacting work of class 
teaching. ; 

‘‘It is, furthermore, the belief of this 
committee that principals should fre- 
quently take charge of classes in order 
to temporarily relieve their teachers or 
to enable them to visit other schools as 
authorized by the board.’’ 
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Educational New England. 


FF According to the report of Supt. Edwin 
P. Seaver, the number of cases of corporal 
punishment in the Boston schools during 
the year 1901 was 8,055. The number of 
boys, each of whom received one punish- 
ment was 4,449; boys receiving more 
than one punishment, 1,320. 


At the closing meeting of the Boston 
school board for the year 1902, very im- 
portant action in regard to the normal 
school was taken by lengthening its 
course of study from two years to three. 
As no modification is made in the require- 
ments for admission, the change will re- 
sult in securing more educational train- 
ing for the teachers in the grammar and 
primary schools of the city. 


The annual report of Supt. G. A. 
Southworth, of Somerville, Mass., shows 
that the per capita cost of the pupils in 
the schools has decreased during the last 
year. 

SOMERVILLE.— Mr. Ernest W. Robin- 
son has been elected master of the 
Highland school. Miss Grace E. Lord 
becomes teacher of biology in the Eng- 
lish high school. 


MEDFORD.—Tufts college has now 
943 students enrolled. The greatest in- 
crease is in the Medical college, which 
has sixty-six more than last year. 
Fourteen new members have been added 
to the faculty. 

Quincy.—Mr. Robert S. Atkins has re- 
signed his position as master of the John 
Hancock school to accept a sub-master- 
ship in Boston. Supt. Winthrop M. 
Crocker, of North Dartmouth and West: 
port, has been elected his successor. 

SALEM. —Mr. Clinton H. Strong, of the 
English department in the high school, 
has resigned to accept a position in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Strong has been in 
the school only since September, having 
come from Williston seminary, East- 
hampton. 

FITCHBURG.—Mr. Thomas C. Keohan 
has been elected to a grammar school 
principalship. He has been the principal 
of the evening school at Salem. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD.—Miss Edith L. 
Anderson, the teacher of the upper 

rammar grades in the Miller’s Falls, 
Titus school, has been appointed princi- 
pal of the Mittineague school. She is to 
teach the ninth grade class. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Mr. Edward R. Mark- 
ham, for the past three years one of the 
teachers in the Mechanic Arts High 
school, has resigned to become mechan- 
ical engineer in the factory of the J. H. 
Williams wine 0 Brooklyn, N. Y., one 
of the largest drop forging establishments 
in the country. 

FRANCONIA, N. H.—The Dow academy, 
named from the late Moses Dow, o 
Charlestown, Mass., the founder of the 
Waverly Magazine, was burned on Dec. 
28. Mr. Dowgave the town the academ 
twenty-five years ago, and at his deat 
left an endowment of $60,000. A small 
portion of this has since been lost thru 
unfortunate investment, and about $10,- 

more now yields no income, as it is 
invested in lands located in Western cit- 
ies. But the trustees are confident that 
the increase in valuation will make these 
investments ultimately large _re- 
turns. The location of the building 
burned was very undesirable. A new 
building will be erected ina more desir- 
able spot, and the insurance on the build- 
ing lost, $10,000, will make a good begin- 
ning towards its cost. The two dormi- 
tories were uninjured, and the work of 
the school will be carried on in tempor- 
ary quarters. 


FARMINGTON, CONN.—It is announced 
that Dr. Robt. Porter Keep, who lately re- 
signed the principalship of the Norwich 
Free academy, will assume an active 





part in the management of the Porter 

school for young women. He is a prom- 

inent Yale alumnus, a nephew of Miss 

Sarah Porter who founded the school, 

— of the late President Porter, of 
ale. 


_It has been announced by the authori- 
ties of Yale university that the donor of 
their new Kirtland hall was Mrs. Lucy 
C. Boardman. Kirtland hall is to be 
erected in honor of the late Prof. Alex- 
ander Kirtland, Yale, ’53, and for many 
years a professor in the Western Reserve 
university. The building will cost $60,- 
000 and will be used as a science labora- 
tory. 

On account of the lack of coal the 
Meriden, Conn., public schools were una- 
ble to re-open after the regular holiday 
vacation. 


Recent Deaths. 


ATTLEBORO.—Mr. Joseph O. Tiffany, 
until about two years since superintend- 
ent of schools, died Dec. 28, aged 68. 
After graduating at Amherst in 1859, he 
began teaching in Mansfield, but soon 
became an instructor in the Attleboro 
academy. He was principal of the Rich- 
mond, Me., academy for a year, and in 
1872 became principal of the East Attle- 
boro high school, and there he remained 
until he was chosen superintendent in 
1888. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Charles J. Bell, 
professor of chemistry in the University 
of Minnesota, died on January 4. Pro- 
fessor Bell was born in Somerville, in 
1855, graduated from Harvard in 1876, 
studied four years abroad, also at Johns 
Hopkins university, after which he was 
professor of chemistry in Pennsylvania 
state college until he accepted a similar 
position in the University of Minnesota. 


Mr. Albert M. se for many years 
bursar of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, died on December 28. Fail- 
ing health compelled his resignation, 
nearly a year ago, but no one supposed 
be ae e would not recover with a period 
of rest. 


Miss Carla Wenckebach, professor of 
German in Wellesley college, died on 
Dec. 29. Miss Wenckebach had been an 
instructor in German at Wellesley since 
1883 and a professor since 1895. She was 
one of the most distinguished German 
instructors in this country, and had won a 
reputation abroad as teacher, editor, and 
author. Her early education was ob- 
tained at the Girls’ high school in 
Hildesheim, Germany, and later she at- 
tended the normal schools at Hanover, and 
Zurich and Leipsic universities. Before 
going to Wellesley she taught for several 

ears in England, Belgium, Russia, and 

ew York. 

She was the author of several educa- 
tional books on the German language, 
some of them conjointly with her sister, 
Helen W. Wenckebach, now deceased. 
Together they also edited a number of 
German literary works, including a col- 
lection of the best German — Among 
her works were editions of Meissner’s 
‘*Aus Meiner Welt,’’ ‘‘Die Meister- 
werke des Mittelalters,’’ Scheffel’s 
‘*Trompeter von Sakkingen,’’ Schiller’s 
‘*Marie Stuart,’’ Dann’s ‘‘ Ein Kampf 
um Rom.’’ 

Exeter, N. H.—Miss Dora L. Merrill, 
who became a resident of Exeter about 
ten years ago, died on December 20. She 
was a native of Stratham, the seventh 
of twelve children of the Rev. Asa and 
Esther Fowler Merrill, and was educated 
at Hampton academy and the Ipswich 
seminary. She was for a time the prin- 
cipal of a seminary at Charleston, Ohio, 
and later for —_ the principal of 
a large school at Mobile, Ala. She re- 
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turned to the North about 1860, and after 
teaching in several places, she estab- 
ane a boarding school at Concord, 


William C. Schermerhorn, a trustee of 
Columbia university, died on Jan. 1. He 
was prominent in the work of. removing 
the university to Morningside heights 
and gave $300,000 for the erection of the 
building which bears his name. Thruout 
his life he was a liberal patron of science 
and literature. He was a member of 
the American Geographical Society and 
the Scientific Alliance. 

Dr. Ephraim W. Gantt, a member of 
the Lockport, N. Y., board of education, 
died on January 5. 

E. F. Goodyear, manager of the San 
Francisco office of Macmillan & Com- 
pany, died suddenly on December 13. He 

ad been remarkably successful in his 
work for this house with which he had 
been connected for the past seven years. 


Alexander Dumas Watkins, the only 
negro instructor ever in Princeton unhi- 
versity, died on January 3. He had 
been in the employment of the university 
for eight years and showed such profi- 
ciency in the science of histology that he 
was permitted to tutor in the subject. 
During the past two years he has been 
an assistant in the biological department, 
where he conducted a number of valu- 
able experiments. 

MonmoutTH, ILL.—The Rev. Dr. J. B. 
McMichael, ex-president of Monmouth 
college, Monmouth, IIl., died while 
preaching a New Year’s sermon at Sugar 
Creek, Ohio. He was graduated from 
Xenia Theological seminary in 1865 and 
in 1870 was elected president of Mon- 
mouth, holding that position over twenty 
years. 





Chicago Items. 


The superintendent of the Chicago 
schools has been given authority to grant 
leave of absence for the period of one 
year to successful teachers who wish to 
continue their studies in colleges, univer- 
sities, and higher institutions of learning. 


The Chicago board of education has 
appropriated $2,500 to purchase supple- 
mental reading matter for the evening 
schools. This is for the use of foreigners 
learning our language. An_ ordinary 
primer is unsuited to his mental capacity 
and reading matter appealing to more 
mature minds has been found to be more 
successful. 

Physical culture manuals have been 
prepared for the first four grades of the 
Chicago schools. 


The subject of geography, coverin; 
physical, mathematical, and commercia 
geography, with geology, has been in- 
cluded in the list of subjects for exami- 
nation of Chicago teachers. _ 


The Chicago board of education has de- 
cided to issue a semi-monthly bulletin to 
promote a more complete and accurate 
means of communication between the 
board and the heads of departments and 
the teachers. 


The University of Chicago is rushing 
thru the work on a new building as the 
temporary home of segregation. The 
structure will be 200 x 163 feet, con- 
structed of brick veneer at a cost cf 
$50,000. The young women of the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes will recite in 
this building until permanent ones are 
provided. It will contain laboratories 
twelve class-rooms, a luncheon room, and 
a private athletic field. 

The University of Chicago is to have a 
new building to cost $2,000,000. In it will 
be the business offices of the universit 
and the proposed musical college. A hall 
with a seating capacity of 3,500 will be a 
feature of the new structure. 
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Gathered at Teachers’ Meetings. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ 
Association met at Milwaukee on Dec. 
29, 30, and 31. The subjects of the more 
prominent addresses were: ‘‘ Commer- 
cial Geography,’’ ‘‘ Discipline of Prob- 
lems that Confront the Teacher,”’ 
‘*What a Business Education Ought to 
do for the Individual,’’ and ‘‘ The Use 
and Abuse of the Tongue in the School- 
room. 


The following officers were elected at 
the recent meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association: President, Henry 
R. Pattengill; secretary, W. G. Sperry, 
West Bay City; treasurer, H.C. Stott, 
Elk Rapids. 


_ The Society of Secondary School Phy- 
sical Directors, which was organized at 
Chautauqua last summer, held its first 
annual meeting at the New York Athletic 
Club on December 30. 

The officers of this association are as 
follows: President, E. B. De Groot, Lewis 
institute, Chicago; first vice-president, 
Lory Prentiss, Lawrenceville school, 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; second vice-presi- 
dent, M. F. Sweeney, Hill school, Potts- 
town, Penn. ; treasurer, H. S. Anderson, 
University schools, Cleveland, Ohio; sec- 
retary, O. F. Manahan, Hotchkiss school, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

The society attended the sessions of 
the Association of College Gymnasium 
Directors. 


Rural Schools Must Move Up. 


At the recent meeting of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association Pres. C. E. 
Shelton, speaking on the rural schools, 
said: ‘‘Three-quarters of the teaching 
done in the rural school in Iowa is abso- 
lutely worthless and the same proportion 
of the money spent is thrown away.’’ 
Under the present system, he declares, 
only the brightest pupil learns anything, 
for the rural school does nothing for the 
needs of the dull pupil. 


A Model of a Trained Athlete. 


An interesting feature of the recent 
meeting of the Association of College 
Gymnasium Directors was the exhibition 
by Dr. J. E. Raycroft, of Chicago, uni- 
versity, of a plaster model of the aver- 
age American college athlete, one-quar- 
ter life size. The dimensions from which 
the statuette was modeled were obtained 
by a comparison of the measurements of 
400 athletes made in the gymnasiums of 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Columbia, and 
other institutions. The statuette, which 
will be cast in bronze by the association, 
represents a youth, round-limbed, small- 
ankled, of average height, moderate 
hips, corresponding shoulders, and big 
torso, standing in a position such as the 
trained athlete might assume while stand- 
ing at rest. A feature of the model that 
appealed to the members of the associa- 
tion was the youth and the freedom from 
any abnormal! display of muscle such as 
usually is associated with the figure of 
the trained athlete. 


Doesn’t Want Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Money. 


Dr. John Bascom, former president 
of the University of Wisconsin, in address- 
ing the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Milwaukee, censured the 
University of Chicago for accepting the 
Rockefeller gifts. e said: ‘‘ No money 
that is obtained at the expense of the 
people can ever be used for the good of 
the people. I mean the University of 
Chicago and its acceptance of the gifts 
of John D. Rockefeller. When an insti- 
tution, founded and maintained for the 
benefit and education of the youth of the 
public, accepts money which has been 


gained in direct defiance of laws and 
principles laid down by that public, it 
vitiates its influence on the minds of those 
students upon whon it is its duty to exert 
a good and moral influence.’’ 


New Jersey Salaries. 


At the annual session of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers’ Association two im- 
portant resolutions were adopted. 

The first asks the state to return to 
the teachers’ retirement fund all money 
used for the payment of salaries and in- 
terest, and for the administration of the 
fund and that the fund be taken charge 
of by the state without remuneration. 

The second resolution is a proposition 
to ask the coming legislature to fix a 
standard minimum salary for. teachers at 
$400 and for principals at $600. 


Spelling Reformers Win. 


At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association the advocates 
of spelling reform succeeded in passing 
the following resolutions tending toward 
simplicity in spelling: 

That, until otherwise ordered by this 
association, all official matter issued by 
any of its officers shall follow the spelling 
adopted by the N. E. A. 

That we earnestly disapprove the res- 
torationof such obsolete and un-American 
spellings as harbour, favour, colour, etc. 
and that we respectfully call the attention 
of publishers to the fact that the effort 
to restore the ‘‘u’’ in such words, which 
was discarded. by our grandfathers, has 
the effect to retard the movement toward 
simplifying our spelling, and is thus in 
the nature of a hindrance to the cause of 
popular education that calls for emphatic 
protest from every teacher and lover of 
childhood. 

That the use of all or some of the N. 
E. A. spellings by several of our educa- 
tional journals and other periodicals, by 
various mercantile firms, and by some 
authors, notably Prof. Brander Matthews 
in his late book, ‘‘ Parts of Speech; Es- 
says on English,’’ meets with our hearty 
approval and encouragement, and we 
would like to see their number greatly 
increased. 

That in our judgment it is reasonable 
and wise to permit and encourage pupils 
and students in schools or colleges to use 
the spellings adopted by the N. E. A., 
and we respectfully ask school and col- 
lege authorities to allow it, and them- 
selves to use these spelligs in their cata- 
logs, reports, and other printed matter. 

That we earnestly pray the American 
Philological Association and the Modern 
Language Association of America to con- 
sider what strong and timely re-enforce- 
ment they can render to the movement 
for introducing the simplified spellings 
which they have recommended into our 
text-books and into the literature of our 
schools and homes. We also petition 
these two societies of experts to take 
further action to secure the adoption 
among our etymologists and lexicograph- 
ers of a universal system of key notation 
for indicating pronunciation—a system 
which shall have for its basis a simple, 
thoroly practical alphabet, adapted to 
common, everyday use, such as the alpha- 
bet of the American Philological Associ- 
ation seems to us to be. 


Activity of Illinois Teachers. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
met at Springfield. Representatives of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation were 
busy convincing the attending teachers 
of the desirability of better organization 
and alliance with the trades unions. 

State Supt. Alfred Bayliss gave a sur- 
vey of the school system of the state. 
According to his figures Illinois spends 


$19,899,624 on her schools every year. Of 
this amount the teachers receive $12,000,- 
000. The state treasury yon hn $1,000, - 
000 to the school system each year. The 
district taxes provide $17,527,000 a year. 

At present the school buildings and school 
grounds are worth $50,000,000, all of 
which was raised by local district taxa- 
tion. Supt. Bayliss closed his address by 
urging that it should not be necessary for 
school officials in any district to secure 
the concurrence of any higher official be- 

fore initiating any reform calculated to 
reduce the cost of maintenance, and, at 
the same time, increase efficiency. 


STATE SYSTEM CRITICISED. 


The president of the association, Prin. 
Franklin N. Tracy, of the Kankakee 
schools, created considerable stir by de- 
nouncing the course of study in vogue in 
Illinois common schools and by character- 
izing many of the new methods as fads. 
The present educational process, he said, 
will run to nothing better than a disor- 
ganized system of teaching. It is appar- 
ent that much valuable time is lost by 
the propensity of teachers for introduc- 
my Berger into the work. Nothing is 
a better mind stimulant than the ‘‘ Three 
R’s.’’ Some teachers, he declared, pos- 
sess the idea that they must be zealous 
exponents of a so-called fad to maintain 
a professional reputation. They ought 
to work along lines of uniformity and all 
tendencies to digress after innovations 
should be discouraged. Parental homes 
and schools for incorrigibles should be es- 
tablished thruout the state for a half 
dozen truants have a greater influence 
for evil in a school than twenty-five 
teachers have for good. In conclusion he 
said: ‘‘We have no system of education 
in this state, but simply a law which per- 
mits each community to educate as it 
pleases, with a few meager limitations.’’ 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING, 


Pres. David Femley, of Illinois State 
Normal university, spoke in favor of com- 
mercial education. He declared that it 
is not a fad and illustrated the fact that 
it is of great importance by the state- 
ment that a single commercial corre- 
spondence school has 400,000 students. 
Prof. David Kinly, dean of the college of 
literature of the University of Illinois, 
pleaded for the introduction of commer- 
cial courses into high schools. He urged 
the necessity of keeping pace with the 
march of civilization and decried the 
practice of clinging to the pedagogic 
methods of a century ago. No teaching 
is good, he continued, which does not pre- 
pare the pupil for the civilization in 
which he is living. Culture is mainly a 
matter of the spirit and can be taught 
thru industrial history and stenography 
as well as thru Virgil, Danté, and Homer. 
Educational ideals must be made to meet 
the demands of the industrial civilization 
which is replacing the militant. 

‘*Let us renounce the training based 
on the stories of war and its ravages. 
We have tried too long to exploit the 
story of Caesar’s work and Alexander’s 
conquests to inculcate the heroic and 
moral virtues. A militant civilization 
has been replaced by a commercial and 
peaceful civilization to which education 
must yield. 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


A large number of resolutions and 
recommendations were made by the asso- 
ciation. —— reform, tho vigorously 
opposed, was endorsed, as was a resolu- 
tion a the modernization of school 
curricula. {It recommended besides: that 
the state school fund be increased from 
$1,000,000 to 3,000,000; that school boards 
may have funds to transport children 
from one district to another in case of 
the consolidation of districts; that the 
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8 panting of free text-books and supplies 
) € optional with the local boards; reso- 
utions that the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent child labor law and compulso: uca- 
tion laws is the fundamental evil which 

contributed to the disorganization of 
the schools. 

, The extension to rural districts of pub- 
lic high schools, both commercial and 
classical, with practical instruction in 
agriculture, was also endorsed. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing =: president, Supt. W. L. 
Steele, of Galesburg; secretary, J. M. 
Bowlby, of Carbondale; treasurer, J. M. 
Frost, of Hinsdale; railroad secretary, 
E. C. Rossiter, Chicago. 


Another Teachers’ Union. 

Under the leadership of the teachers 
of Hamilton county, the teachers of the 
Indiana rural schools have started the 
— of a union to protect them- 
selves in small country districts. The 
primary purposes of the union will be to 
increase the on of the school terms, 
improve the methods of employing teach- 
ers, and obtain some regulations for pay- 





An Object Lesson 


In a Restaurant. 


A physician puts the query: ‘ Have 
you ever noticed in any large restaurant 
at lunch or dinner time the large number 
of hearty, vigorous old men at the tables; 
men whose ages run from 60 to 80 years; 
many of them bald and all perhaps gray, 
but none of them feeble or senile? ’’ 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as 
to have escaped your observation or com- 
ment, but nevertheless it is an object les- 
son which means something. 

If you will notice what these hearty 
old fellows are eating you will observe 
that they are not munching bran crack- 
ers nor gingerly picking their way thru a 
menu card of new fangled health foods; 
on the contrary, they seem to prefer a 
juicy roast beef, a properly turned loin 
of mutton, and even the deadly broiled 
lobster is not altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous 
old age depends upon good digestion and 
——_ of wholesome food and not upon 

ieting and an endeavor to live upon bran 
crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks 
who seem to believe that meat, coffee, 
and many other good things are rank 
poisons, but these cadaverous, sickly look- 
ing individuals are a walking condemna- 
tion of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if the 
stomach secretes the natural digestive 
juices in sufficient quantity any whole- 
some food will be promptly digested; if 
the stomach does not do so, and certain 

S cause distress one or two of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal 
will remove all difficulty because the 
supply just what every weak stomac 
lacks, pepsin, hydrochloric acid, diastase, 
and nux. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
upon the bowels and, in fact, are not 
strictly a medicine as they act almost en- 
tirely upon the food eaten, digesting it 
thoroly and thus gives a much needed 
rest and giving an appetite for the next 
meal. 

Of people who travel nine out of ten 
use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing 
them to be perfectly safe to use at any 
time, and also having found out by ex- 
perience that they are a safeguard against 
indigestion in any form, and eating as 
pa have to, at all hours and all kinds of 
food, the traveling public for years have 
pinned their faith to Stuart’s Tablets. 

All druggists sell them at 50 cents for 
full-sized packages and any druggist. from 
Maine to California, if his opinion were 
asked, will say that Stuart’s. Dyspepsia 
Tabiets is the most popular and success- 
ful remedy for any stomach trouble. 


ing the teachers. In some countries they 
have had to teach months without pay 
in order to draw pay for the remaining 
portion of the term. 

The constitution of the union will pro- 
vide for the payment to teachers of 
stipulated salaries if they have differ- 
ences with township trustees and strike. 
A fund will be raised to care for teachers 
in failing health, and to found a home 
for the old and infirm. 

Most of the teachers of the state are 
Said tobe behind the movement and at 
the approaching session of the legislature 
the union will be first seen at work in 
lobbying for the passage of bills which 
will be of aid to them. 


The Scope of History. 


A broader study of history in the pub- 
lic schools was urged by President James, 
of Northwestern university, in a recent 
address on ‘‘The Study and Future of 
State History in the High Schools.’’ He 
said in part: 

‘*We have sinned in the large amount 
of time which we have givenin one grade 
or another of school life to American 
history, and the small attention we have 
given to general European and world 
history. The history of our country is 
destined all meg an important part and 
occupy a le ing ee in the future his- 
tory of the world, but if the American 
republic were to perish to-day the place 
we should occupy in the grand progress 
of the world’s history would be small.’’ 


Resolutions of Texas Teachers. 


The Texas State Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at Austin on De- 
cember 29, 30, and 81. The principal 
business transacted was the adoption of 
a set of declarations concerning the school 
system of the state. These urge that the 
state school tax be raised to the constitu- 
tional limit of twenty cents on each $100 
of property valuation; that as the school 
funds will always be insufficient local 
taxation for school purposes should be 
the policy of every school district; that 
adequate —— be made for the sup- 
port of schools among the rural popula- 
tion; that the professional qualifications 
of teachers be raised; that agricultural 
and manual training be added to the 
course of study; that the Bible be read 
and studied as literature in all the 
schools. 

A committee of twelve was appointed 
to draw up a uniform course of study for 
the high schools and colleges in Texas. 

Resolutions were adopted commending 
the Democratic platform for opposing 
child labor in factories, advocating free 
text-books, petitioning for the teaching 
in the State university of the language, 
literature, and history of the Jews; peti- 
tioning for a uniform course of study in 
the high schools, and endorsing an edu- 
cational exhibit at the St. Louis expo- 
sition. 

Supt. J. W. Hopkins, of Galveston, 
was elected president of the association 
for the ensuing year. 


Equal Pay for Equal Service. 


Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, in a re- 
cent lecture on ‘‘Modern Ideals of 
Womanhood,’’ said in part: : 

“It is a misfortune—it is an evil—that 
nine out of ten of our teachers are 
women. Not because they are not good 
teachers, for — are, but our children 
need the masculine influence just as 
much as they need the feminine influence. 
They need to associate with both men 
and women in getting their education. 
The qualities of each are necessary to 
the proper rounding of their character. 
The question is, Why do we get well- 
trained and gifted women for our schools 
and not an eq al number of equally well- 
trained men? And the answer is that 
the former come for less money. Thns 
there will be no change in this situation 
until there is equal pay for equal service. 
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Association of Universities. 


The Association of American Univer- 
sities met on Dec. 29 at Columbia univer- 
sity for a three-days’ session. This asso- 
ciation has for its object the breaking 
down of educational jealousies, the pro- 
motion of uniformity in university work 
and ideas, and the advancement of higher 
education. 

The membership now includes the fol- 
lowing universities : 

California, Clark, Chicago, Columbia, 
Catholic university of America, Cornell, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale. 

The topics and papers under discussion 
at the various sessions were as follows : 
‘‘The Certificate Methods of Admission 
to Colleges and Universities—(a) From 
Accredited Schools, and (b) From Schools 
not examined by the Admitting Univer- 
sity or Formally Accredited,’’ to b- pre- 
sented by representatives of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ Uniformity of 
University Statistics— (a) Of Enrollment, 
and (b) of Expenditures,’’ by the repre- 
sentatives of Columbia university; ‘‘ The 
Report of the Executive Committee on 
Membership,’’ by the representatives of 
Yale university, and ‘‘ The Requirement 
for Admission to Professional Schools, ’’ 
by President Charles William Eliot, of 

arvard university. 

Considerable discussion occurred in the 
daily newspapers over the refusal of the 
org and faculty members of New 

ork university to attend the inter-uni- 
versity banquet held in connection with 
the meeting of the association. In an 
open letter these professors said, among 
other things : 

The university doubts both the aca- 
demic expediency and the moral right of 
a few universities assuming such an ex- 
clusive title as ‘‘The Association of 
American Universities.’’ It is sugges- 
tive of the methods of the commercial 
combines of our day (against which the 
government is now proposing to move in 
order to secure greater publicity), much 
more than of the open, liberal methods 
of the greater universities of the wor d. 
We feel that we cannot in any way sup- 
port or wish success to the association 
until it frankly announces worthy condi- 
tions by the fulfilment of which any 
American university may become en- 
titled to membership. 

In reply to this a delegate to the asso- 
ciation is reported to have said: 

The professors of New York university, 
who as alumni of the institutions of our 
association were invited to attend Tues- 
day night’s banquet, and who refused, 
were actuated by pique at the failure of 
their university to obtain membership in 
the association. We are now formed of 
those universities who are working 
toward the end of placing their educa- 
tional schools on the basis of higher edu- 
cation, or requiring the degree of A. B. 
from students who desire to pursue uni- 
versity courses. 

Chancellor MacCracken of New York 
University replied to this: 

‘*T consider it discourteous and in the 
highest degree censurable to attribute to 
the gentlemen in question any motive 
other than the one they themselves give. 
I am heartily in sympathy with their 
position that a body which arrogates to 
itself the name of the ‘Association of 
American Universities’ should have some 
definite conditions of membership and 
some stated reasons why certain univer- 
sities are admitted and others excluded. 

‘‘ While I think that any definite state- 
ment of what, in the judgment of the 
association, constitutes a university is to 
be desired, I have already put myself on 
record as opposed to requiring the A. B 
degree for admission to all professional 
schools. In my opinion it would tend to 
cheapen that degree; and in Scotland and 
in Germany the equivalent of the A. B. 
is not required by the universities.’’ 
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t Lonel 
Washable 
Dress Goods. 


White Macclesfield, Gabrielle Suitings, 
Embroidered Grass Linen, 
Embroidered Butchers’ Linen, 
French Piqué, Embroidered and Plain, 
White Silk Organdie, Silk Ginghams, 
tokio Silks, 

Mercerized Canvas and Cheviot, 


D. & J. Anderson’s 
Ginghams and Cheviots. 


Broadway K 19h s. 


NEW YORK. 





The Magazines. 


The January magazine number of The 
Outlook contains some six or eight illus- 
trated articles besides full-page portraits, 
poems, a story and the usual very full 
editor al treatment of current history 
and literature. Among the _illustrateu 
articles is ‘‘In Delhi,’’ by W. F. Dix; 
the Hon. John D. Long contributes the 
third in his series of articles on ‘‘Th« 
New American Navy.’’ Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, the author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta,”’ 
writes instructively about the history of 
the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, which 
has just celebrated its three-hundredth 
anniversary; Mr. James Barnes, the 
author of several naval histories and 
stories, tells a strange chapter of United 
States history. ‘‘ The Italian Immigrant 
in America’’ is a subject treated by Mr. 
W. E. Davenport, while the types of the 
Italians are = neck by really fine photo- 
graphs; a winter article, with strikingly 
oeautiful pictures is contributed by Mr 
Oscar von Engeln. 


The January Harper’s Bazar contains 
awealthof material of interest to woman- 
kind, including stories, poems, etc., be- 
sides full descriptions of the holiday 
fashions. It is fully illustrated. 


The Review of Reviews begins a new 
volume with one of its characteristic 
numbers. Venezuela is very much at the 
front at present, and the Review not only 
gives space to a valuable editorial discus- 
sionof the Britishand German claims and 
the prop»sed modes of adjustment, but 
opens its pages toa full presentation of the 
case of the puwers against the little South 
American state. The ‘‘man of the month’’ 
in internationaljaffairs is our minister to 
Venezuela, Mr. Herbert W. Bowen. A 
character sketch of this typical diplomat 
of the American school forms a note- 
worthy feature of the January Review. 
The protection of the grazing lands in 
the West is the theme of the authorita- 
tive and judicious article from the pen of 
Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews whohas made 
a special study of the Western cattle 
situation. A paper by Charles A. 
Conant describes the expedients recently 
resorted to by the treasury to relieve the 
stringency in the money market. The 
rural free delivery service is the subject 
of an illustrated article by Day Allen 
Willey. The place of the regular cartoon 


department is taken this month by a 
sketch of Thomas Nast, the dean of 
American caricaturists, who died the 
other day in South America. 


Werner’s Magazine, a periodical for 
actors, elocutionists, musicians, sculp- 
tors, and others appears in a new and 
enl form. In this shape it will 
doubtless appeal still more strongly 
to those tor whom it is intended. This 
periodical has been noted for its well- 
chosen literary selections, its he'pful ar- 
ticles for teachers and students, and its 
tine illustrations. It is keeping up its 
reputation in all these respects. 


The January number of the Homiletic 
Review begins the forty-fifth volume of 
that helpful publication. Among the 

rominent articles are: ‘‘The Promise of 

resent Efforts to Reach the Submerged 
Masses,’’ The Hindrances to Revivals,’’ 
‘*Mediate Miracles,’’ and ‘‘The Latest 
Criticism ’’ and ‘‘ The Canon of the Old 
Testament. The exegetical, pastoral, and 
social sections are, as usual, filled with 
the best results of expert writers in 
these departments. 


The subject of eee physical condi- 
tion has come to the front rapidly in the 
past few years, and with the interest in 
this subject has come a literature. The 
latest periodical to be started in connec- 
tion with this work is Sandow’s Magazine 
of Physical Culture, which appeared for 
the first time this month. 

It has an extremely interesting number 
with which to start the magazine’s ca- 
reer. There are articles on various sub- 
jects connected with —_— culture, 
‘‘Physical Culture in Schools and Col- 
leges,’? by W. C. Dole, of Yale, being 
especially valuable. ‘‘The Proposed Na- 
tional Appalachian Forest Reserve ’’ is 
another instructive article. The object 
of this magazine, the publishers state, is 
to give the general reading public the 
best ideas concerning the existing condi- 
tions and progress of matters pertaining 
to physical culture. 


The initial number of The Critic, for 
1903, cifers several features of moment. 
Chief among the illustrated contributions 
is a short, descriptive paper entitled 
**What M. de Nolhac has Done at Ver- 
sailles.’’ 

There is an extended biographical and 
critical paper on Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
0 the pen of Mr. John Nilsen Laur- 
vik. 

Among the exclusively literary contri- 
butions are Mr. J. P. Mowbray’s ‘‘ Mr. 
Howell’s Réchauffé,’’ and Mr. Benjamin 
Swift’s ‘‘The Decay of the Novel.’’ 

The drama receives, as usual, detailed 
attention, the English morality lay 
‘‘Everyman,’’ being discussed b iss 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, and Mr. Belasco’s 
‘““The Darling of the Gods’’ coming in 
for a consistent and well sustained criti- 
cism by a Japanese. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHER mug 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Ose 


drug 
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Aching Joints 


In the finzers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 

“Tt has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My 
father thinks he could not do without it. 
He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine he can take that 


will enable him to take his place in the 
field.” Miss Apa Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no 
outward application can. Take them. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the néarer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 
Established over 100 years, 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company hex york 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundrea aod sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine tears ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of New Yors 


Manuscripts Wanted 


For books on Pedagogical! subjects generally, al- 
80 for School Entertatoment ‘ F " 

ur unequaled facilities in this cou»try for 
reacbivg the constitaency which buys socb pab- 
— enable us to give aathors the best re- 








Suggestions Wanted 
For articles for our vari us periodicals and for 





topics and metbods tbat will in any way aid us 
bi ~~ ng the wants or needs of the education- 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,. NewYork 
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Uneer be marries 


Sa ! aye'No.and e-Dont refuse all- 


UrAavice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a‘ 


solid cake of scouring soap, 
» used for cleaning pur’ ses, 
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FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 
of “The School Journal” 
good for January. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop. 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 





ates. 
Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement aad business di-tricts, : 
Of easy access from depots ana ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by trans er. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. LeiaH, Manager. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointment. 
by mail! or telephone in advance for visitors 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, Sisvarice 


other cosmetic 


Purifies as well 
as beautifies 
will do it. 


the skin. 
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FERD. T. HOPKINS Prop's 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists and t ancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United Staves, Can: and 
Also found in New York Qity at_R. H. Macy’ ans 
maker’s, and other Fancy (ioods Dealers. 


of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest an 
of any one selling the same. : 


SCHOOL BELLS eae vat 


copper and tin only. 
MoSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baitimore.Mo 


proof 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Book News. 


The library of Princeton university is 
to publish shortly the works of Philip 
Freneau, the poet of the Revolution. 


The department of English literature 
at Smith college has printed for the use 
of the students a glos ary of the more 
important miracle plays. This glossary 
was — from the glossaries of Lucy 
Toulmin Smith and other editors of the 
great cycles. 


Silver, Burdett & Company have pub- 
lished ‘‘ An Elementary German Reader,’’ 
prepered by Prof. Frederick Lutz, for a 
year’s work in college or secondary 
school classes. It contains appropriate 
selections from classic German prose and 
verse, and also a vocabulary and explan- 
atory notes. The list of authors com- 

rises thirty-five names, including 

the, Heine, Andersen, the Grimms, 
Uhland, Baumbach, Arndt, and Schiller. 


The first volume in the American Book 
y stny  t series, ‘‘ Histories for Secon- 
dary Schools’’ has just appeared. It is 
called ‘‘ Essentials in Ancient History,’’ 
and covers the recorded history of the 
world as far as Charlemagne. It is the 
work of Dr. Arthur Mayer Wolfson, 
assistant in history, DeWitt Clinton high 


school, of New York, in consultation | 


with Prof. Albert. Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard university. 

This series, of which this book is the 
first, is made up according to the plan of 
the Committee of Seven. It is intended 
especially for first year students in secon- 
<= schools. 

e narrative of the text is continuous 
and distinctly readable. 

In arrangement a change has been 
made from the time honored text-books. 
The history of the various countries are 
carried on side by side. Thus a compar- 
ative study of events is possible. 

In order to teach the pupils to think 
about facts, there has been inserted a 
summary at the end of each chapter. 
Also at the end of each chapter is a short 
but complete bibliography to aid attempts 
at parallel reading and alist of suggestive 
readings, providing for the modern method 
of search into a wider range of authorities. 
The mechanical side of the book is pan 
fect. The maps have been carefull 
ze and the illustrations are excel- 
ent. 


The Morse Company report that their 
highest expectations have been surpassed 
in the cordial reception accorded by edu- 
cators to their recent publications: The 
Morse Readers, by, Dr. Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, Springfield, Mass., and Miss Ella 
M. Powers; Morse’s Educational System 
Copy-Books, by William A. Whitehouse, 
supervisor of penmanship for twenty 


°. | vears at Somerville, Mass. ; ‘‘ Red Letter 


Days and Red Letter Facts and Fancies,”’ 


,;| by Superintendent Hall, of North Adams, 


ass.; The Quincy Graphic Arithmetic, 


ite} by W. T. Mackintosh, of Boston, and 
has | Superintendent Parlin, of Quincy, Mass. 
-|The reports concerning these 


books at- 
test the fact that they are vastly supe- 
rior to others in many important and 
valuable features. 


Frederick S. Oliver, of Ballard, Calif., 
writes: Antikamnia tablets have dor 
grand service in alleviating womer 
pans. Shall take much pleasure 
recommending them in various nerve ‘ 
inflammatory pains. Druggists sell th 
usually charging twenty-five cent: 
Camping and outing parties 
do wisely by including a few doze: 
the medical outfit. 


Health and Rest for Mother and (hi. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been ' 
OVER FIFT ARS pe Ors OF MO 
oe Me CHILDREN WH!! E TEETHIN( 


so. NS the GU 
WIND. COLIC, and :s the best remedy fc 
RHA. Sold by Druggists ip every part of 
Be sure to ask for “ slow’s Soothing 8S; 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





Free to 
Everyone. 


A Priceless Book Sent 
Free For the Asking. 


Piles Cured Without Cutting, Danger or 
Detention From Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of 
this most troublesome disease. For sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a package. 

ousands have been quickly cured. Ask 
— druggist for a package of Pyramid 

ile Cure, or write for our little book 
which tells all about the cause and cure 
of piles. Write ips name and address 
plainly on a postal card, mail to the Pyra- 
mid Drug Company, Marshall, Mich., and 
you will receive the book by return mail. 





q= thirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It is the pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—twice a month, 50c. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts live into the 
study of geography and history especially; keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of pounsald and your 
mpils as no book does. Subscriptions get 1t for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (4(c. each) and use it in 
ond school this year, as thousands are doing. KE. L. 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





“U.S. Fast Mail Route’’ 


Southern Railway 


TO ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
WINTER RESORTS. 


SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, 
FLORIDA, CALIFORNIA, CUBA, 
MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA 


OFFERS MANY INDUCEMENTS TO THE 
TOURIST. 


Some Prominent Resorts 


are St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Bruns- 
wick, Savannah, Thomasville, Charleston, 
Columbia, Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, 
Camden, Summerville, Asheville, Hot 
Springs. 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 
AND “SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” 








PULLMAN, DRAWING and STATE ROOM, 
SLEEPING CARS; DINING, LIBRARY, and 
OBSERVATION CARS of the HIGHEST 
STANDARD 


The Route of the 
Southern’s Palm Limited 
New York and St. Augustine. 


Washington & Southwestern Limited 


and 
‘ "imited 
ngeles and 
so. 
ve Matter. 


nd 1185 Broadway 


stern Pass. Agt. 
nger Traffic Mgr. 
‘al Passenger Agt. 
IN, D. C. 
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64 THE SCHOOL’ JOURNAL. 


The DSchool FJournal. | 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


Our Creed. 


Ww= believe that a school official will perform ! 
duties more intelligently by knowing wh: 

done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that a superintendent or principal who 

does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago; 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himself to be retireu, 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class 

teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
WE believe that teachers who neglect to read an 

educational journal and thus imbue t:: ir sninds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and id; con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
WE believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 

cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher I 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational ; +! 
consider it a good sign.” 

E believe that a man who is in educatic 

to be of it also; that is, if he is drav y 
he ought to give himself to his work; ' 
identify himself with his work. 











E believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 

teachers. theriselves; the public believes (right or 

wrong) that they are doing their work ina _ half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


¥ E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand ‘‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
ecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 


WE believe that the professional spirit has been 

widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


E believe that thru it thirking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 

come to understand themselves and the work they 

are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. 


IWhp Published ? 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great maity do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official. If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


Our Erperctations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of every 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher’s work on a higher and-more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 
Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





Pick’s Memory Culture. 


A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 


Price, £1.00 net. 





A choice of either sent free for a limited time to mew subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 


office. Address the publishers, 


E. L"KELLOGG & CO. Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St, New York. 





** 3% *« KELLOGG’S KATALOGS « «3 «x 


School Entertainment Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 


14%large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
T} emost complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


New Century Katalog. 


A descriptyve list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over ‘700 
best books listed, classified, many described, 
A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 





E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., Educational Publishers. 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 
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